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'  The  lips  of  Princes  kiss  obedience,  so  much  they  love  it. ' 

Shakespeare. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII 

By  the  time  we  left  table  the  island  was 
lit  up  for  the  feie.  Really  beautiful  was 
the  sight  of  the  park  with  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Chinese  lanterns  hanging 
from  the  tree  branches,  and  suspended  in 
garlands  across  the  avenues.  Electric 
beacons,  set  up  near  the  lake,  turned 
green,  red,  and  blue  lights  upon  the  water, 
making  it  shimmer  with  the  hues  of 
precious  stones  ;  and  on  a  score  of  distant 
hills    huge    bonfires    shot    up    columns    of 
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flames  towards  the  sky.  The  evening  was 
balmy  and  still,  with  that  gray-blue  dark- 
ness which  follows  the  twilight  of  a  warm 
day.  The  flowers  were  loaded  with 
perfume,  and  the  waters  brought  a  fresh 
scent  of  wet  willows  and  reeds.  At  some 
way  off,  but  not  too  far,  a  chorus  of  hunting- 
horns  sounded  as  if  it  were  ringing  through 
the  woods,  and  brought  up  visions  of  stags 
galloping  like  the  wind  with  packs  of 
hounds  behind  in  full  cry.  Every  now 
and  then  a  rocket  flew  up  with  a  rapid  hiss 
and  descended  in  showers  of  golden  drops, 
emeralds  and  rubies. 

The  ladies  uttered  cries  of  admiration 
as  they  thronged  on  to  the  terrace  after 
dinner ;  then  they  dispersed  towards  their 
rooms  to  don  the  masks  and  dominoes, 
while  the  men  streamed  towards  the 
vestiary  set  apart  for  their  sex.      I  noticed 
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that  the  princely  party  which  came  out  of 
the  select  dining-room  was  a  very  merry 
one,  and  that  the  Princess  Dot  was  receiv- 
ing a  good  many  shakes  of  the  hand.  Sir 
George  Malmsey,  overtaking  me  in  a 
passage,  said  laughing — 

'  Egad  !   I've  lost  my  guinea.' 

'  The  bet  with  Milkinson  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  but  I'm  dashed  if  I  pay  until  the 
wedding  is  over.  That  distempered  puppy 
— h'm,  I  mean  his  Highness  the  Grand- 
duke,  announced  the  engagement  to  us  at 
dinner  ;  but  there's  many  a  slip,  you  know  ; 
and  that  unmitigated  little  minx — h'm,  that's 
to  say,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Dorothea,  is  doosed  addicted  to  slipping.' 

If  I  had  been  told  that  a  baboon  had 
offered  himself  as  suitor  to  the  Princess 
Dot  I  could  not  have  been  more  sceptical 
and   disdainful.      I    laugh   at   my   own   in 
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fatuation  now,  but  at  that  time  I  had  a 
gullible  faith  in  women,  notwithstanding 
that  I  had  been  so  recently  jilted  by- 
Connie  Davenant.  As  I  was  directing 
some  of  the  guests  how  to  robe,  only  one 
thought  crossed  me,  and  that  was  that  if 
the  Princess  had  really  made  Duke  Roth- 
bart  believe  that  she  would  engage  herself 
to  him,  she  was  playing  down  her  game  of 
matrimonial  intrigue  rather  hard  even  for 
a  jackanapes. 

Very  curious  was  the  transformation 
produced  in  the  men  by  the  masking. 
They  all  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  and  vanished  one  after  another  like 
shadows  in  their  shroudings.  Presently 
the  stairs  of  the  terraces  were  black  with 
them,  and  so  soon  as  the  crowd  of  masked 
ladies  descended,  the  whole  party  moved 
into  the  park,  where  a  band  was   playing, 
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and  where  the  refreshment  tents  were 
bright  with  wax  Hghts  and  costumed  wait- 
resses ;  while  rockets  and  squibs  continued 
to  fly  and  scatter  their  gHttering  sparks. 

But  it  requires  ItaHans  or  French  people 
to  carry  off  these  mummeries.  There 
must  be  fun  all  round,  joking,  a  little 
pushing,  and  much  epigram.  The  tendency 
of  Germans  when  they  hear  good  music  is 
to  sit  down  and  enjoy  it.  Before  long, 
groups  had  settled  down  placidly  as  in  a 
Biergarten.  Then  couples  paired  off  and 
glided  away  among  the  trees.  I  found 
myself  walking  as  in  a  brilliant  enchanted 
garden,  but  alone.  It  was  a  drawback 
that  there  were  too  few  ladies,  and  not 
enough  men  even  to  make  a  multitude. 
Though  the  Prince  had  invited  all  the 
families  of  the  neighbourhood,  not  more 
than  five  hundred  guests  in  all  could  be 
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counted,  and  this  was  insufficient  for  so 
large  a  park.  Where  there  is  no  jostHng, 
tongues  somehow  will  not  wag. 

A  figure  with  a  voice  which  I  recognised 
as  Mira  Vogelsang's  tripped  past  me  on 
the  arm  of  somebody  whom  I  supposed  to 
be  Prince  Roderick.  Next  Harold  Crowe's 
chaff  came  to  me  from  behind  a  mask  : 
'  Mind  you're  not  mistaken  for  the  Grand- 
duke,  Meredith;  you're  so  much  of  a  size.' 

Unmistakable  with  his  strut,  his  stature, 
and  his  cigar,  the  Grand-duke  himself  next 
came  along.  As  I  knew  him  by  his  inches 
he  probably  detected  me  by  mine.  But  he 
plumed  himself  on  being  quite  incognito  as 
he  jabbered — 

'  Well,  Mr.  Mask,  have  you  ever  heard 
of  the  man  who  shot  at  Venus,  the  star  ? ' 

'  I  daresay,  but  I  didn't  write  his  name 
down.' 
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'  Never  mind  his  name  ;  he  was  a  per- 
fect fool.' 

'  No  relative  of  yours,  then  ?  ' 
*  Mr.   Mask,   I    hate    fools   and    despise 
them.' 

'  You're  often  in  family  quarrels,  I  fear.' 
My  mystifier  bounced  off,  leaving  me 
under  the  conviction  that  the  Princess  Dot 
had  already  sent  him  away  with  a  flea  in 
his  ear.  Bridegrooms  are  not  generally  in 
a  hurry  to  trample  on  their  unsuccessful 
rivals.  If  the  Grand-duke  had  truly  been 
accepted  by  Dorothea,  he  would — according 
to  my  reasoning — have  secured  Dorothea's 
willing  company  for  the  whole  evening. 

Considering  how  unguarded  the  Princess 
had  been  in  some  of  her  demonstrations  of 
affection  or  jealousy  towards  me,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  tale-bearers  should  have 
brought  something  of  the  matter  to  the 
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Grand -duke ;  in  fact,  I  had  occasionally 
marvelled  that  Prince  Roderick's  eyes  had 
not  been  opened.  However,  it  now  ap- 
peared highly  expedient,  if  not  imperative, 
that  the  Princess  should  confess  her 
attachment  to  me,  at  least  to  her  own 
relations ;  and  wending  my  way  to  our 
trysting-place,  I  rehearsed  some  arguments 
in  view  of  directing  her  conduct. 

The  tree  where  we  were  to  meet  was 
favourably  situated  for  a  clandestine  ren- 
dezvous. It  stood  in  a  lonely  copse,  with 
a  thicket  of  lilac  bushes  behind,  and 
through  these  a  retreat  could  be  quickly 
beat  in  case  of  surprise.  I  was  naturally 
under  the  tree  much  before  the  appointed 
time,  and  when  it  was  a  quarter-past  ten 
by  my  watch,  the  Princess  had  not  yet 
arrived.  But  of  a  sudden  a  dress  rustled 
in  the  lilac  bushes,  and  the  Princess,  dart- 
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ing  out  with  a  laugh  like  a  schoolgirl  play- 
ing bo-peep,  rushed  into  my  arms. 

'  O  my  Ferdinand,  what  a  joy  to  be 
with  you  again  for  a  little !  But,  do  you 
know,  I  thought  of  playing  you  a  trick  ? 
I  was  going  to  send  you  the  Baroness 
Schnupff  in  my  place.  If  you  had  kissed 
her  I  should  have  had  an  illness  from 
laughing.' 

'  Now  I've  got  you,  Dorothea,  I've  a 
good  mind  to  carry  you  off  on  that  famous 
night  ride,'  I  said,  as  she  rested  on  my 
shoulder  and  let  me  kiss  her  to  my  lips' 
content,  after  I  had  removed  her  mask. 

'  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  ? '  she  tittered, 
gazing  fondly  into  my  eyes.  '  But  call 
me  Dot.  I  like  the  name  as  you  pro- 
nounce it.  Are  you  very,  very  much  in 
love  with  me,  Ferdinand  ? ' 

'  You  know  I  am.' 
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'  Yes,  but  say  it  again  :  it's  music  to  me 
to  hear  it.  And  I  love  you  so  much — you 
can't  guess  how  much,  my  Ferdinand. 
You  are  my  beautiful  hero,  my  Lohen- 
grin, my  Launcelot.  I  am  just  a  child  in 
your  arms,  and  you  could  kill  me  with  a 
squeeze.  Press  me  closer,  my  Ferdinand, 
it's  so  nice  in  the  cold.  Heigh,  well,  you 
have  heard  what  has  happened  ? ' 

'  I  have  heard  something  of  an  engage- 
ment.' 

'  Who  told  you  ? ' 

'Sir  George  Malmsey.' 

'  Ah,  yes,  he  was  present  at  the  dinner. 
Well,  the  Grand  -  duke  and  I  were  en- 
gaged, and  he  made  a  little  speech,  at 
which  the  gentlemen  clapped  their  hands, 
whilst  I  stuffed  my  handkerchief  into  my 
mouth,  half  crying,  half  giggling,  because 
it    was    all    so    funny   and   solemn    at    the 
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same  time.     And  so  we  are  going  to  be 
married. 

'  The  deuce  you  are !  '  I  exclaimed, 
staggered. 

'Yes,  it  must  be,  my  Ferdinand.' 

'What  do  you  mean?  Is  it  that  mor- 
ganatic business  again — he  with  the  right 
hand  and  I  with  the  left  ? ' 

She  had  an  outbreak  of  pure  glee  as  she 
clung  to  me.  '  Aha !  I  wish  it  could  be, 
my  Ferdinand — a  palace  with  a  central 
pavilion  for  me  and  two  wings  for  the 
Duke  and  you.  I  promise  you  I  should  be 
pretty  often  in  the  left  wing.  But  no,  it 
can't  be.  I  am  going  to  become  his  real 
wife — though  I  love  you  ever  so  much 
more,  and  could  strangle  any  woman  who 
looked  at  you.  Promise  me,  my  Ferdi- 
nand, that  you  will  never  marry — for  you 
know  I  am  going  to  sacrifice  myself.' 
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'  Sacrifice  yourself  ?  To  what  ? '  I 
asked,  trying  to  disengage  myself.  But 
she  would  not  let  me  unloose  her  arms. 
She  clasped  me  tighter. 

'  Oh,  I  know  you  will  curse  me  when  it 
happens,  my  Ferdinand,  but  I  don't  mind 
that.  What  I  should  mind  would  be  your 
indifference ;  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you  very 
angry,  for  it  shows  me  you  are  in  love. 
We  must  be  serious,  however,  for  life  isn't 
all  cakes.  Recollect  when  I  proposed  to 
you  I  thought  that  nobody  would  ever  pro- 
pose to  me.  They  had  brought  me  a 
Grand-duke  and  an  Archduke,  but  some- 
thing political  separated  us,  and  I  felt  sure 
it  was  going  to  be  the  same  with  the  Grand- 
duke  Rothbart.  However,  he  has  pro- 
mised to  be  nice  about  some  political  ques- 
tion in  which  Count  Hochort  is  interested, 
and  so  they  have  let  him  alone.     And  now 
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you  understand  that  when  the  Grand-duke 
paid  his  court  to  me  in  earnest  my  position 
became  altered.  I  never  meant  to  die  an 
old  maid,  and  rather  than  singularise  my- 
self in  such  a  way,  I  would  have  married 
you,  just  to  show  the  world  that  I  could 
get  a  handsome  husband  for  myself.  But 
from  the  moment  when  I  have  a  chance 
of  becoming  a  reigning  Grand  -  duchess  I 
must  think  of  my  rank.  Oh,  why  are  you 
not  a  prince,  my  Ferdinand  ?  But  you  are 
not  even  a  baron,  and  ours  would  have 
been  an  outrageous  mds alliance.' 

'  And  what  do  you  call  your  marriage 
with  a  man  whom  you  don't  love  ? '  I  re- 
plied, with  as  much  composure  as  could  be 
feigned  under  the  deepest  mortification  and 
disgust. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  love  the  Grand  -  duke  a 
bit,'  she  laughed.     '  How  could  I  love  such 
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a  man  ?     But  that  won't  prevent  my  mak- 
ing  quite  a  model    little  Grand  -  duchess. 
He  has  an  army,  and  I  shall  amuse  myself 
by  altering  the  uniforms  of  his  regiments. 
Perhaps  he  will  go  to  war  and  I  shall  pick 
lint.      I'll   found  an  Order  for  ladies,   and 
make  Princess  Ursula  mad    by  not    con- 
ferring   it    on    her.      But    I'll    give  yoti  a 
decoration,   my  Ferdinand,   and  you  shall 
come  and  see  me  in  my  palace.     We  prin- 
cesses don't  practise  la  morale  bourgeoise, 
you    know,   and  it's   quite   enough   that    I 
should    give    Grand  -  duke     Rothbart    my 
name,  my  money,  and  my  religious  convic- 
tions (for  I  am  going  to  become  a  Lutheran 
for  his   sake),   and  that  counts  for  some- 
thing.' 

'  I  suppose  it's  of  no  use  trying  to  reason 
with  you,  Dorothea,'  I  said,  making  another 
effort  to   free    myself  from    her    embrace. 
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But  ivy  is  not  more  tenacious  than  were 
her  small  lithe  arms.  She  had  clasped  her 
hands  round  my  neck,  and  brought  her  face 
close  to  mine,  so  that  her  breath  warmed 
my  lips  as  she  murmured — 

'  If  I  reasoned,  my  Ferdinand,  I  should 
run  away  with  you.  You  shake  your  head, 
but  it's  true.  You  won't  curse  me,  will 
you  ?  You'll  be  furious,  but  you'll  love  me, 
for  I  defy  you  ever  to  forget  that  a  princess 
held  you  in  her  arms  like  this,  and  called 
you  her  hero,  and  said  :  Kiss  me — kiss  me 
once  more — again — again,  my  darling,  my 
brave  true  knight.  Oh,  I'd  give  a  hundred 
golden  Fredericks  to  see  the  Grand-duke's 
face  if  he  came  upon  us  unawares.  Hush  ! 
what's  that  ? ' 

We  both  started.  The  bands  in  the 
park  had  been  playing  without  cease,  but 
clear    above   the   din  of  brass   and  drums 
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there  suddenly  resounded  three  long  sharp 
whistles,  while  simultaneously  from  another 
quarter  came  the  call  which  was  the  signal 
between  my  servant  Joe  and  me. 

'  I  must  be  off,  Dorothea,'  I  said ; 
'your  brother  wants  me.' 

All  troubled  from  the  Princess's  em- 
brace, I  bounded  away.  To  join  the 
Prince  I  had  to  pass  the  spot  where  Joe 
was  standing. 

'There's  something  up,  sir,'  he  said, 
running  towards  me.  '  I've  been  watching 
that  man  Bojo,  who's  done  a  deal  of  whis- 
pering with  one  of  the  others.  They've 
both  given  me  the  go-by,  and  I  suspect 
they've  disguised  'emselves  in  masks  and 
cloaks.' 

'  Come  along  with  me,'  I  said,  for  I  had 
not  interrupted  my  step.  We  zigzagged 
amone  the  trees,  and  reached  the  summer- 
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house,  where  the  Prince  was  standing. 
Sonnenthal  and  Harold  hurried  up  almost 
at  the  same  moment. 

'The  lion  is  loose,'  said  the  Prince. 
'  Try  and  bring  all  the  guests  indoors 
as  fast  as  you  can  without  alarming 
them.' 

Even  as  he  spoke  there  was  a  terrific 
discharge  of  fireworks,  as  of  a  whole  batta- 
lion giving  a  salute,  and  we  were  blinded 
by  a  coruscation  of  squibs,  crackers,  Roman 
candles,  rockets,  and  Catherine  wheels,  all 
flaring,  revolving,  sputtering,  and  darting 
forked  tongues  round  a  grand  set-piece  on 
which  blazed  the  engarlanded  names — 

RoTHBART — Dorothea 

We  gazed  stupidly  for  a  moment  at  this 
bouquet,  which  proved,  by  the  by,  that  the 
Princess  Dot's  engagement  must  have  been 
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a  settled  affair  several  days  before.  The 
guests  were  trooping  up  from  all  sides, 
clapping  their  hands  and  raising  Hochs! 
(The  German  for  Hurrah  !)  But  a  woman's 
shriek  pierced  the  tumult,  then  another, 
and,  all  at  once,  the  crowd  of  black 
dominoes  and  masks  turned  in  one  direc- 
tion and  began  to  move  in  a  panic. 

Without  reflecting  how  I  could  be  of 
use,  I  hastened  towards  the  crowd  and 
easily  passed  through  it,  for  the  people 
scattered  as  they  ran  —  many  women 
stumbling  over  their  long  dresses  and 
uttering  wild  screams.  I  encountered  the 
Grand-duke,  racing  as  if  he  had  seven- 
leagued  boots  on,  and  for  the  life  of  me 
I  could  not  resist  a  joke. 

'  What  are  you  flying  for,"  Mr.  Mask  ? 
It's  only  a  lion.  Try  to  imagine  it's  a 
Frenchman.' 
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He  fled  on,  and  the  crowd  with  him,  so 
that  in  a  moment  I  was  alone  and  stood 
still.  I  could  not  see  the  lion,  nor  hear 
anything  save  the  noise  of  the  fireworks  ; 
but  when  the  last  squib  had  emitted  its  ex- 
piring splutter,  I  caught  the  sound  of  an 
angry  growd  not  far  from  me. 

Scared  by  the  din  of  fireworks  and  the 
blaze,  the  lion  had  taken  refuge  in  an 
arbour.  When  I  discovered  him  there,  he 
was  resting  his  head  on  his  fore-paws  and 
switching  his  tail,  but  looked  more  uncom- 
fortable than  mischievous.  The  problem 
was  how  to  get  him  out  and  home.  I 
guessed  that  he  must  have  been  let  loose 
out  of  malice — doubtless  by  Bojo — and  a 
creepy  sensation  went  down  my  back  at 
the  idea  that  the  lioness  might  be  at  large 
also.  The  lioness  would  have  been  a  diffi- 
cult customer  to  tackle.     The  lion,  bred  in 
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a  menagerie  and  always  well  fed,  was  not 
dangerous. 

I  had  taken  off  my  mask  and  cloak,  and 
an  inspiration  came  upon  me  to  address 
the  lion  by  his  name,  and  to  use  some  of 
the  words  of  command  to  which  Tristan 
had  accustomed  him — imitating  Tristans 
rough  voice  and  peasant  dialect  so  far  as  I 
could  in  doing  so.  '  Tamerlan,  komni  stor 
dick  schnell! '  As  I  shouted  this  the  lion 
raised  his  head  but  did  not  rise,  and  only 
growled  louder.  'Fort!  inarsch !  '  was  my 
next  apostrophe,  with  a  stamp  of  the  foot. 
But  this  caused  no  progress.  I  then  recol- 
lected that  the  firing  of  pistols  is  a 
long-established  method  of  education  in 
menageries,  and,  drawing  out  my  revolver, 
let  fly  three  shots  above  the  brute's  head. 
This  '  fetched  '  him.  With  one  spring  he 
jumped  to  within  two  yards  of  me,  then 
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Struggled  to  his  legs,  kicking  up  a  shower 
of  gravel,  and  bolted  as  hard  as  he  could 

go- 

I  followed  him  at  a  run  to  the  lion-house, 

and  saw  him  rush  in.  The  outer  and  inner 
doors  had  been  left  wide  open,  which  showed 
that  the  animal's  escape  had  not  been 
accidental.  Probably  it  was  hoped  that  the 
lioness  would  escape  too,  but  the  lady  had 
no  taste  for  nocturnal  outings,  and  had  re- 
treated to  her  cave,  frightened  at  her  lord's 
absence,  and  silent.  Locking  both  doors, 
I  went  in  search  of  the  keeper  and  found 
him  in  his  lodge  dead  drunk  and  snoring. 

Upon  this  I  returned  to  the  palace. 
Some  of  the  guests,  who  had  witnessed  my 
achievement  from  a  distance,  were  throng- 
ing the  terrace  stairs  and  greeted  me  with 
acclamations.  But  I  overheard  others 
talking  as  though  the  safe  custody  of  the 
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lion  were  my  business,  and  Tamerlan's 
escape  my  fault.  The  rumours  to  this 
effect  were  being  industriously  propagated 
by  the  Grand  -  duke  Rothbart  and  the 
Princess  Ursula ;  and  the  Grand  -  duke 
thought  it  seemly  to  say  to  me — 

'You've  given  the  ladies  a  fine  fright, 
sir.' 

'  It  struck  me  that  others  besides  ladies 
were  frightened,  sir,'  was  my  answer  ;  'and 
may  I  ask  what  your  Serene  Highness 
means  by  saying  that  I  caused  the  fright  ? ' 

'  Captain  Meredith  is  not  the  keeper  of 
my  lions,'  interposed  Prince  Roderick, 
shaking  hands  with  me.  *  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Meredith  ;  you  managed 
that  capitally.' 

Then  the  little  Princess  Dot  spoke,  her 
voice  raised  shrilly  and  her  face  beaming — 

'  Come  to  me,  Captain  Meredith.     You 
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acted  like  a  preitx  cJievalie7\  The  Grand- 
duke  of  Wenlggeld  might  have  been  eaten 
up  whole  but  for  you,  to  the  inconsolable 
grief  of  his  subjects,  the  despair  of  the 
entire  German  army,  and  the  indecent 
jubilation  of  the  French  people.  Is  it  not 
so,  Grand-duke  ?  Your  Highness  told  me 
that  the  lion  was  close  upon  you.  Most 
heartily  we  all  thank  you.  Captain  Mere- 
dith, for  having  saved  such  a  never-to-be- 
sufficiently-prized  life,'  saying  which  the 
Princess  extended  a  hand,  which  I  respect- 
fully kissed,  corain  popttlo. 

Nobody  had  been  hurt  by  the  lion,  but 
there  was  some  uproarious  merriment 
coming  from  a  group  of  which  Mr.  Mild- 
may  Milkinson  was  the  centre.  It  seems 
that  this  ornament  to  the  British  diplo- 
matic service  had  fallen  down,  or  been 
knocked  down,  and  that  the  lion,  running 
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over  him,  had  clawed  a  piece  out  of  the 
seat  of  his  pantaloons.  Mr.  Milkinson 
was  agitated  and  justly  indignant. 

'  No  wonder,  for  that  was  Consular  busi- 
ness again,'  laughed  Harold  Crowe.  'The 
lion  scratched  at  the  wrong  door.  What  a 
desperate  shame  it  is  that  these  brutes 
won't  understand  what  a  Secretary  of 
Legation  is  ! ' 


CHAPTER   XIX 

It  was  Prince  Roderick's  bad  luck  that 
whenever  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
popular  some  untoward  incident  occurred 
to  disappoint  his  efforts.  The  escape  of 
the  lion  spoilt  the  ball  which  followed  the 
masque.  Many  ladies  had  received  a 
severe  shock,  and  retired  earlier  than  had 
been  intended,  whispering  to  one  another — 

'  Ein  ganz  ttnheimliches  kaus  !  '  (an  un- 
canny house). 

In    the     morning    I     received     Prince 

Roderick's   orders   to  dismiss   the  keeper, 

who  had  been  found  drunk  and  incapable. 
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The  fellow  was  still  too  besotted  to  explain 
how  he  had  got  drunk.  He  whimpered 
for  pardon,  but  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
look his  offence ;  and  I  wrote  to  the 
director  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
Sabelburg  to  send  me  a  well- trained 
keeper  in  his  stead. 

Against  Bojo  Klephtovitch  no  proofs 
were  forthcoming.  He  evidently  hated 
me,  and  I  suspected  that  he  had  let  the 
lion  loose  to  bring  me  into  trouble  ;  but  as 
the  Prince  had  secret  enemies,  it  was  just 
possible  that  the  lion  had  been  turned  out 
in  order  that,  during  the  confusion  caused 
by  his  escape,  some  enterprise  against  the 
Prince  himself  might  be  perpetrated.  Bojo, 
his  Montenegrins  and  Greeks,  all  hung 
together  like  thieves,  and  carried  the  war 
into  my  country  by  clamouring  in  an  injured 
tone   that   honest    men   ought   not  to  be 
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exposed  to  wild  beasts.  One  garrulous 
scamp  showed  a  bruise  on  his  arm  which 
he  said  had  been  occasioned  by  a  heavy 
fall  as  he  ran  away  ;  another  screamed  that 
he  had  dreamt  in  the  night  of  having  his 
bones  crunched.  The  object  of  all  was  to 
make  out  that  the  lion-house  was  under 
my  charge,  and  that  if  I  had  looked  after 
the  keeper  as  I  inspected  them  —  the 
Greeks  and  Montenegrins — the  accident 
would  not  have  happened. 

I  should  have  requested  the  Prince  to 
dismiss  the  whole  pack  of  them  had  I 
been  minded  to  continue  in  his  service ; 
but  after  my  misadventure  with  Princess 
Dot  I  was  bent  on  seizing  the  earliest 
opportunity  for  resigning.  I  turn  red 
sometimes  now  when  I  think  of  my  utter 
folly  in  having  ever  taken  the  caprice  of 
the  Princess  au  sdrieux ;  but  in  the  days 
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immediately  following  the  disclosure  of 
the  fact  that  I  had  been  merely  a  toy  in 
her  sight,  I  was  angry  enough  to  feel  that 
I  had  been  badly  treated.  It  is  always 
maddening  to  be  jilted,  but  there  is  no- 
thing for  putting  a  man  thoroughly  out  of 
conceit  with  himself  like  being  thrown 
over  twice  within  a  few  weeks  by  two 
girls,  both  of  whom  had  vowed  they  could 
defy  the  world  for  his  sake. 

Moreover,  I  was  now  placed  in  a  delicate 
position  towards  Prince  Roderick.  The 
Princess  having  enjoined  me  to  keep  our 
intimacy  a  secret,  my  lips  were  sealed  ;  but 
assuming  the  Grand -duke  to  be  jealous 
of  me — and  it  did  look  as  though  he  were 
jealous — I  could  see  how  some  version 
might  reach  Prince  Roderick  wholly  mis- 
representing my  conduct.  And  of  course 
I  should  have  to  submit  to  whatever  con- 
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struction  the  Prince  chose  to  place  on  my 
behaviour,  for  I  could  not  shelter  myself 
behind  the  Princess  Dot. 

Prince  Roderick,  however,  spared  me 
any  long  trouble  on  this  score,  for  he  said 
to  me  on  the  day  after  \}s\^  fete — 

'  My  sister  seems  to  have  been  rather 
smitten  with  you.  Poor  little  thing,  she 
has  had  endless  worries  about  her  matri- 
monial offers :  but  all  is  happily  settled 
now.  The  Grand-duke  will  make  a  good 
husband,  for  his  wife  will  easily  manage 
him.* 

To  give  myself  a  countenance  I  asked 
when  the  wedding  would  take  place. 

'  Soon  after  my  sister's  conversion — say, 
In  six  weeks.  Dr.  Ochsmunder  must  first 
receive  her  into  the  Lutheran  Church,  for 
the  Grand -duke  is  very  particular  about 
religion.     Then  a  dotation  will  have  to  be 
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voted  by  our  Parliament,  with  the  cus- 
tomary addresses  of  congratulation.  Count 
Hochort  will  convoke  the  Chambers  for 
the  purpose.' 

I  believe  that  if  Prince  Roderick  had 
learned  that  his  sister  had  been  on  the 
point  of  eloping  with  me  it  would  not 
have  mattered  a  pin  to  him  now  that  her 
maidenhood  was  going  to  end  in  a  proper 
marriage.  Nor  would  any  continuing  pre- 
ference of  the  Princess's  for  me  over  her 
husband-elect  have  seemed  worthy  of  his 
notice.  I  have  often  perceived  that  how- 
ever intimate  one  may  become  with  princes, 
they  place  an  immeasurable  distance 
between  themselves  and  other  people. 
The  Prince  himself,  being  in  love  with 
his  Princess  Blanche,  had  not  scrupled  to 
trifle  with  Isabel  Meadowes,  and  was 
publicly  known  as  the  protector  of  Mira 
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Vogelsang :  that  his  sister  should  also 
have  enlivened  the  tedium  of  spinstership 
by  flirting  with  one  very  much  beneath 
her — so  much  beneath  her  as  her  brother's 
secretary  —  would  probably  have  struck 
him  as  only  natural.  As  Princess  Dot 
remarked,  la  77iorale  bourgeoise  is  not  that 
of  Courts. 

The  Prince's  guests  all  left  the  palace 
during  the  three  days  that  followed  the 
fete,  the  last  to  go  being  Grand  -  duke 
Rothbart,  who,  it  need  not  be  said,  scarcely 
favoured  me  with  a  look  on  departing. 
The  visitors  gone,  I  descended  to  my  old 
rooms.  Several  days  of  heavy  rain  set  in, 
and  I  found  ample  leisure  for  fishing,  as 
the  Princess  no  longer  commanded  my 
attendance  at  all  times  of  the  day.  I  met 
her  in  the  evening  at  dinner ;  and  if  I  had 
formed  any  purpose  of  piquing  her  with  a 
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show  of  unconcern,  I  should  have  spent 
my  labour  in  vain,  for  she  was  now  abso- 
lutely given  up  to  theology.  She  dressed 
in  black,  and  every  day  some  strange 
clergyman  was  invited  to  dinner,  and  sat 
at  her  right  hand.  Dr.  Ochsmunder  ruled 
in  the  palace.  On  Sundays  the  Prince 
and  Princess,  with  all  of  us  who  composed 
the  suite,  attended  service  in  some  village 
church  ;  and  on  Sunday  evenings,  nay,  on 
week-days,  a  circle  was  formed  in  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner,  and  one  of  the 
Lutheran  clergymen  would  hold  forth. 
Dear  me,  how  some  of  these  learned 
doctors  did  preach ! 

The  best  of  it  was,  that  they  had  to 
send  reports  on  the  Princess  Dot's  religious 
progress  to  the  Grand -duke,  and  these 
were  deposited  in  the  State  archives  of  the 
Grand-duchy.     Here  are  two  samples  : — 
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Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Dorothea  of 
Kronheim  is  edifying  all  who  have  the  honour  to 
approach  her  by  her  pious  advance  in  spiritual  learn- 
ing. To-day  she  discussed  wisely  with  me  about  the 
fallacies  of  Rome,  and  showed  her  deep  insight  into 
the  political  errors  of  the  Papacy.  Like  those  firm 
walls,  which  are  the  stronger  for  being  new  built,  I  am 
persuaded  that  her  Royal  Highness  will  stand  as  a 
bulwark  to  the  Protestant  faith  in  Germany. 

(Signed)  Egregius  Kant,  Theol.  Dr. 

Deeply  impressed  by  the  beautiful  wisdom  re- 
vealed to  me  in  a  conversation  which  I  was  permitted, 
unworthy  as  I  be,  to  hold  with  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Dorothea  of  Kronheim  to-day,  I  hasten 
to  certify  that  this  illustrious  lady,  distinguished  above 
all  women  I  have  ever  met  by  the  rare  gifts  of 
her  mind,  did  me  the  honour  to  question  me  about 
the  worship  of  idols,  which  she  deplored  as  being  too 
prevalent  at  this  day.  As  examples  of  ever-to-be-con- 
demned-though-often-thoughtlessly-indulged-in  idola- 
try, her  Royal  Highness  was  graciously  pleased  to  cite 
the  custom  of  treasuring  old  horse-shoes,  and  inquired 
whether  those  who  attribute  a  luck-bearing  property 
to  these  corroded  bits  of  iron  are  not  verily  acting  like 
the  Pagans,  who  adore  stocks  and  stones  ?     Balm  was 
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shed  into  my  soul  by  this  sweet  outpouring  of  reason, 
and  now  my  pen,  though  unworthy,  would  fain  ex- 
claim :  Happy  the  people  of  Weniggeld,  who  will 
have  ever  before  their  eyes  a  Grand  -  duchess  so 
eminently    preordained    to    be    their    example    and 

guide  ! 

(Signed)  Simplicius  Holzkopf, 

Theol.  Dr.,  Profess.  Juris  Ecclesise. 

In  a  veracious  chronicle  like  this  it 
ought  to  be  mentioned  that  during  the 
drawing-room  sermons  the  Princess  would 
sometimes  treat  me  to  a  furtive  wink,  or 
call  my  attention  by  wags  of  the  head  to 
the  Baroness  Schnupff,  whose  long  nose 
made  abrupt  plunges  towards  her  lap  as 
she  succumbed  to  the  evil  spirit  of  somnol- 
ence. Again,  the  Princess  would  occasion- 
ally press  her  spiritual  teachers  to  take 
more  wine  than  was  good  for  them,  till 
their  tongues  stuttered  somewhat,  and  their 
doctrines  got  a  little  mixed. 
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One  evening  she  said,  '  Dr.  Kant, 
what  is  the  prime  duty  of  a  Grand- 
duchess  ? ' 

'  To  preserve  herself  in  life  and  health 
for  the  happiness  of  her  people,'  answered 
the  gallant  theologian,  who  was  at  his  third 
glass  of  sparkling  hock. 

'  But  to  be  in  health  one  must  be  in 
good  spirits,'  continued  the  Princess. 

'Certainly,'  assented  the  Doctor,  not 
seeing  whither  she  was  leading  him. 

'  Well,  then,  I  shall  do  my  duty  to  per- 
fection,' said  the  Princess  coolly.  'To  be 
in  good  spirits  I  must  have  my  own  way, 
and  it  will  be  pleasant  to  think  that  I  owe 
it  to  others  never  to  deny  myself  a 
whim.' 

This  jesting  displeased  Dr.  Ochs- 
munder,  but  as  he  did  not  care  to  re- 
primand   the    Princess     he     inflicted    his 
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reproof  on   Dr.    Kant  in  my  hearing  after 
dinner. 

*  Brother  Kant,  thou  hast  propounded 
the  Jesuit  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means.' 

*  Not  in  earnest,  brother  Ochsmunder  ; 
but  didce  est  desipere  in  loco.  The  mind 
of  the  righteous  loves  to  disport  itself  in 
green  pastures.' 

*  If  thou  claimest  for  thyself  the  freedom 
of  the  wild  ass  that  is  another  matter,' 
answered  Ochsmunder  drily. 

'  Nay,  Ochsmunder ;  but  if  I  be  a  wild 
ass,  thou  hast  called  me  brother,'  retorted 
Kant,  who  was  nettled ;  and  I  fear  these 
two  good  men  parted  for  the  night  on 
terms  below  zero. 

The  day  came  when  the  Princess  Dot 
had  to  remove  herself  with  her  ladies,  her 
pets,  and  her  theologians  to  Sabelburg,  so 
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as  to  be  nearer  to  the  milliners  who  were 
preparing  her  wedding-garments.  By  this 
time  I  had  got  the  better  of  my  anger  by 
persistently  laughing  at  myself,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  take  leave  of  my  late  cajoler 
with  a  good  show  of  equanimity.  I  had  to 
escort  her  to  the  railway  station.  There 
was  a  crowd  of  peasants  with  bouquets,  a 
burgomaster  with  a  speech,  a  piece  of  red 
carpet  on  the  platform,  a  special  train  with 
a  saloon  and  an  engine  decked  with  ever- 
greens. 

As  I  stood  bareheaded  near  the  carriage 
waiting  for  the  signal  of  departure  the 
Princess  leaned  out  of  the  window  and 
beckoned  to  me.  She  was  wearing  a 
pretty  gray  hat  with  a  feather,  and  looked 
a  very  saucy  little  piece  of  goods — not  un- 
lovable though,  and  not  to  be  parted  with 
quite  so  indifferently  as  I  had  expected. 
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*  You  will  come  to  my  wedding,  sir  ?  * 
she  said  coaxingly. 

'  I  do  not  know  who  will  invite  me, 
madam.' 

'  I  will  take  care  you  are  invited  ;  for  I 
shall  look  my  finest ;  you  will  never  have 
seen  me  so  beautiful.  And  there's  another 
thing  I  want  you  to  promise  :  you  will 
always  think  the  best  of  me,  not  the 
worst  ? ' 

'  Of  course.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  it's  so  much  of 
course.  We've  had  some  merry  days  to- 
gether, Ferdinand.  Call  me  ''Dot"  once 
more,  just  as  the  train  goes  and  nobody 
can  hear,  and  give  me  a  good  smile.  No, 
that's  not  it — a  smile  with  the  eyes,  I 
mean.  That's  better,  but  not  quite  the 
old  smile  either.     Good-bye.' 

'Good-bye,  Dot.' 
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She  threw  something  which  fell  into  my 
hat — a  tiny  scrap  of  silver  paper,  contain- 
ing a  ruby  ring  which  I  had  always  seen 
her  wear. 


CHAPTER    XX 

'  My  book  is  finished,'  said  Prince  Roderick 
a  few  days  later.  '  Will  you  sit  down  and 
hear  me  read  it  ? ' 

Since  the  Princess's  departure  there  had 
been  no  visitors  at  the  palace,  and  the 
Prince  had  lived  entirely  in  my  company 
and  that  of  Stolz,  who  remained  on  duty  as 
aide-de-camp.  But  Stolz  hardly  counted, 
for  though  never  in  the  way  or  out  of  the 
way,  he  contributed  nothing  to  our  conver- 
sations but  monosyllables,  and  nothing  to 
our  small  fund  of  cheerfulness  except  a 
calm  face. 
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Stolz  was  not  present  to  hear  the 
Prince's  book  read.  I  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  study  and  settled  myself  in 
an  arm-chair,  while  the  Prince  stood  at  a 
lectern,  holding  a  blue  pencil  for  the  cor- 
rections of  his  manuscript.  This  study 
was  a  room  of  noble  proportions,  with 
three  windows  facing  towards  the  park  and 
as  many  overlooking  the  lake.  Green  silk 
blinds,  easily  drawn,  tempered  the  sun's 
rays  when  there  was  too  much  light ;  and 
double  windows  with  thick  crystal  panes 
shut  out  all  sounds  of  the  wind  when  it 
howled  in  bad  weather.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  bookshelves  and  maps.  The 
furniture  was  all  modern,  and  made  for 
comfort  —  the  prevailing  material  being 
dark  green  leather.  There  was  no  bric-a- 
brac  ;  even  the  clock  on  the  mantelshelf 
was  a  solid  black  marble  timepiece,  with  a 
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large  white  face  which  told  you  the  day 
of  the  month  and  week  and  the  quarter 
of  the  moon. 

A  broad  writing-table,  with  a  multitude 
of  labelled  drawers,  was  flanked  by  a  small 
revolving  table,  with  shelves  for  books  of 
reference,  and  by  some  stands  with  stereo- 
scopes. Prominent  features  on  the  writ- 
ing-table were  a  stand  for  photographs  and 
a  shelf  crowded  with  little  figurines  dressed 
up  as  soldiers,  peasants,  priests,  fine  ladies, 
dandies,  actors,  ballet-girls,  etc.  These, 
as  also  the  photographs  and  stereoscopes, 
were  helps  to  the  Prince  in  his  writing. 
If  he  wrote  of  some  public  man,  he  liked 
to  have  the  features  of  the  individual  before 
him  ;  if  he  alluded  to  soldiers,  he  glanced 
at  his  statuettes,  in  which  the  minutest 
details  of  military  accoutrement  were  re- 
produced ;  if  he  were  describing  a  locality, 
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he  turned  to  his  stereoscope,  and  the  place 
— city,  village,  lake,  or  mountain-site — was 
brought  to  his  eyes.  The  Prince  explained 
this  to  me  before  he  opened  his  manu- 
script, and  as  he  went  on  with  his  reading 
I  noticed  that  his  description  of  objects, 
animate  or  inanimate,  were  careful  as  in- 
ventories. 

'  This  book  has  cost  me  much  labour,' 
he  remarked,  laying  his  hand  complacently 
on  the  pile  of  written  paper ;  and  as  he 
spoke  I  observed  that  he  had  dressed 
himself  in  a  frockcoat — contrary  to  his 
wont  in  the  country — as  though  he  re- 
garded the  present  occasion  as  a  solemnity. 
'When  you  have  heard  it  to  the  end,'  he 
continued,  '  you  will  understand  why  Count 
Hochort  and  a  number  of  other  people 
want  to  prevent  me  from  ever  becoming 
King  of  Kronheim.     Of  course  the  King 
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has  a  natural  private  wish  that  his  son-in- 
law  should  succeed  him ;  but  this  would 
not  have  operated  strongly  against  me  had 
not  my  opinions  alarmed  Count  Hochort 
and  the  Court  party.  My  book  is  called 
Problems  of  Government,  and  I  want  you 
to  give  me  your  candid  judgment  on  it.' 

Gil  Bias  did  not  in  vain  criticise  the 
Archbishop  of  Grenade's  sermon.  The 
lesson  has  been  learned  by  all  readers  of 
Le  Sage,  so  I  merely  bent  my  head. 

'  I  must  first  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
accused  of  Socialist  tendencies,'  said  Prince 
Roderick,  beginning  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  hearthrug.  '  Well,  I  have  certainly 
never  been  able  to  reconcile  myself  to  the 
idea  that  a  poor  woman  should  watch  her 
children  pine  away  into  disease  and  death 
from  want  of  proper  food,  while  in  the 
next  street  meats  and  wines  are  recklessly 
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wasted  by  a  man  who  has  too  much. 
Think  of  the  extravagance  that  goes  on 
In  my  household,  and  recollect  that  a 
single  slice  of  meat  and  one  glass  of  good 
wine  daily  might  give  strength  and  years 
of  useful  life  to  a  child  who,  for  want 
of  these  things,  Is  now  condemned  to 
scrofula  and  stunted  intellect,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  crime  and  a  life  in  gaol  before  him. 
But,  you  can  say,  why  don't  I  find  out  the 
sick  child  and  feed  him  ?  Well,  supposing 
I  collected  a  hundred  starving  children  and 
adopted  them,  how  much  good  should  I 
do  by  removing  all  care  from  the  people 
who  brought  these  children  into  the  world  ? 
You  sow  charity  and  you  bring  up  a  crop 
of  beggars  :  this  is  an  old  story.' 

He  looked  to  me  for  assent,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  animation. 

*  Oh,  I  know  the  conditions  that  beget 
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pauperism.  You  set  up  protection,  raise 
the  wages  in  certain  trades,  heighten  the 
price  of  commodities  all  round,  and  drive 
workmen  to  strike,  because  they  find  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  wages  too  small. 
Establish  free  trade,  and  you  lower  prices 
and  wages  at  the  same  time.  Shut  out 
foreign  labour  and  your  home  manufac- 
tures stagnate,  because  you  limit  your 
choice  of  skilled  labour  and  render  your 
native  hands  unreasonably  exacting  :  admit 
foreign  labour,  and  you  have  excessive 
competition,  underselling,  and  "sweating." 
You  trust  to  education  to  teach  the  people 
that  they  must  go  hungry  at  times  in 
obedience  to  economic  laws,  and  your 
schooling  simply  instructs  them  to  read 
revolutionary  papers,  which  preach  discon- 
tent and  revolt.  You  have  silenced  the 
false  teaching  of  the  priest,  and  you  have 
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given  free  rein  to  that  of  the  demagogue. 
The  one  promised  paradise  after  death  to 
those  who  enriched  him  and  his  Church  ; 
the  other  promises  a  paradise  in  this  Hfe 
those  who  put  him  and  his  party  in  office.' 
The  Prince  became  graver  as  he  said — 
*  More  and  more  is  expected  of  Govern- 
ment in  these  days,  in  proportion  as  the 
respect  for  authority  diminishes.  Despot- 
ism begets  an  oppressive  and  corrupt 
bureaucracy  ;  constitutionaHsm  curses  a 
land  with  the  infamies  of  party  competi- 
tion. The  despot  has  too  much  power 
and  cannot  wield  it ;  the  constitutional 
ruler,  king,  or  minister  has  too  little,  and 
dare  not  exercise  that  little  because  he  is 
always  thinking  of  the  next  elections. 
You  look  to  the  Press  to  guide  you  and  it 
lies.  Between  silence  and  licence  there 
seems  to  be  no   middle  term.      See    how 
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the  Press,  in  its  daily  craving  for  some- 
thing to  destroy,  undoes  every  work  which 
time  and  experience  have  created.  It 
takes  centuries  to  build  up  a  nation,  but 
one  mischievous  fool  in  a  newspaper  office 
can  revive  race  hatreds,  exhume  a  buried 
language,  and  start  a  nationalist  question. 
Conversely,  see  how  a  hundred  newspapers 
will  roar  that  torrents  of  blood  may  be 
shed  for  the  conquest  of  some  wretched 
strip  of  territory  not  worth  a  tithe  of  the 
lives  or  money  it  will  cost  to  win  and 
to  hold.  The  Russians  scheming  for 
Bulgaria,  the  French  for  Tonquin  and 
Tunis,  the  Italians  for  Massowah  and 
Tripolis  ;  where  are  the  signs  of  human 
progress  in  all  this  ?  where  are  the  proofs 
of  our  education  in  religious  feeling  or 
rationalism  ?' 

The  Prince  returned  to  his  lectern,  and 
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smoothing   down    the    first    page    of    his 
manuscript,  said — 

'  I  have  my  own  theory  of  progress,  a 
mystical  one  if  you  please,  but  the  only 
one  I  can  make  square  with  my  idea  of 
divine  justice.  I  want  no  other  proof  of 
the  divine  governance  of  the  world  than 
that  which  I  see  around  me  in  creation, 
and  in  the  mysterious  law  by  which  evil  so 
constantly  turns  to  good  and  good  to  evil. 
Cursorily,  one  might  conclude  that  the 
failure  of  men's  endeavours  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  fellows  was  designed 
to  give  each  succeeding  generation  some 
work  to  do  ;  but  this  would  be  tantamount 
to  saying  that  we  were  all  the  victims  of 
some  omnipotent  system  of  practical  jok- 
ing. I  don't  think  this,  but  I  believe 
human  progress  to  be  typified  by  the 
allegory    of  the    Temple    not    made    with 
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hands.  Everv  Q^eneration  and  every  man 
in  his  generation  can  add  something  to 
the  work,  but  the  stone  which  he  brings 
must  be  hewn  and  pohshed  with  the  best 
labour  which  mind,  soul,  and  body  can 
give — else  it  is  rejected.  Believe  this  and 
the  wherefore  of  failure  becomes  less  in- 
comprehensible. Take  a  law  which  is 
passed  through  a  parliament  with  ever\- 
profession  of  well-wishing  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  In  so  far  as  the  authors 
of  it  were  sincere  and  not  self-seeking,  that 
law  will  be  a  success  ;  in  so  far  as  they 
sought  their  own  interests  and  not  the 
good  of  mankind,  it  will  fail.  If  one  could 
suppose  a  law  to  have  originated  with 
purely  unselfish  men  it  would  be  an  un- 
mixed boon  ;  but  ever}-  flaw  in  its  origin  is 
revealed  later  by  failures  in  its  operation. 
As  most  laws  are  products   of  good   and 
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evil,  so  do  good  and  evil  spring  from  tKem. 
Such  is  my  faith.     And  now  hear  me  read.' 

The  reading  occupied  the  whole  day, 
with  interruptions  for  luncheon,  a  stroll  in 
the  park,  and  dinner.  The  evening  was 
far  spent  when  the  Prince  reached  his  final 
page  and  said,  in  a  voice  which  had  grown 
rather  hoarse  from  its  long  exertions — 

'  There  !  I  have  had  my  say  ;  now  it's 
your  turn  to  speak.' 

An  author  who  asks  for  opinions  on  an 
unpublished  book  seeks  praise  ;  a  prince 
expects  double  praise.  It  could  be  given 
to  Prince  Roderick's  work,  however,  with- 
out any  effort  of  conscience. 

The  book  was  an  autobiography  inter- 
mixed with  essays,  in  which  the  author 
had  noted  his  observations  on  the  con- 
temporary history  of  Europe,  his  conversa- 
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tions  with  men  of  all  ranks  from  kings  to 
cobblers,  and  his  impressions  as  to  the 
characters  of  living  celebrities.  It  was 
written  with  astounding  frankness,  and 
revealed  throughout  the  Prince's  contempt 
for  shams  ;  but  it  brought  the  reader  to  no 
conclusion.  It  stirred  up  all  the  problems 
of  the  day,  and  left  them  unsettled.  It 
showed  that  the  author  had  probed  the 
baseness  of  human  nature  to  its  depths 
and  remained  disenchanted,  without  con- 
fidence in  any  public  man  and  without 
faith  in  any  system,  religious,  political,  or 
philosophical. 

The  style  was  fairly  good — for  a  royal 
author  it  was  greatly  above  the  average. 
As  in  all  books  written  by  princes  and 
princesses,  there  was  much  naive  egotism 
and  self- admiration,  and  from  the  very 
universality  of  the  work  it  contained  many 
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ignorant  statements,  and  not  a  little  false 
reasoning.  The  German  language  also, 
with  its  long  involved  periods,  pedantic 
antitheses,  and  laboured  climaxes,  rendered 
certain  chapters  uncommonly  ponderous. 

But  it  was  a  remarkable  book  to  come 
from  the  heir  to  a  throne.  The  thoughts 
of  a  prince  may  be  of  lead,  but  passing 
through  his  mouth  they  are  shot  as  through 
a  rifle  barrel  and  carry  far.  One  certain 
thing  about  this  work  was  that  it  was  only 
calculated  to  make  the  Prince  a  multitude 
of  powerful  and  irreconcilable  enemies. 
Published  a  century  after  his  death  it 
would  earn  him  a  reputation  as  a  royal 
cynic,  but  printed  during  his  uncle's  life- 
time it  would  render  it  impossible  that  he 
should  ever  become  king,  for  his  enemies 
might  quote  passages  from  it  against  what- 
soever he  did.     Autoritarians  and  Liberals 
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had  been  alike  belaboured  by  him,  and 
without  mercy.  His  mere  comments  on 
Prince  Bismarck — whom  in  the  main  he 
admired — would  be  enough  to  make  the 
infuriated  Chancellor  snatch  the  crown 
from  out  of  his  reach,  and  denounce  him 
to  the  ridicule  of  mankind  as  a  lunatic. 

Reflecting  over  these  things,  and  feeling 
it  was  my  duty  to  offer  some  word  of 
caution,  I  was  much  relieved  to  hear  the 
Prince  say  that  he  saw  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  publication. 

'  The  book  can't  be  published  in  Ger- 
many,' he  said.  '  It  would  be  seized  at 
the  printer's.  See  the  letter  which  King 
Franz  has  written  to  me  about  it.' 

This  was  the  King's  letter — 

My  Nephew — I  hear  that  you  are  writing  a  book. 
I  remind  you  that  your  position  forbids  you  to  publish 
anything  without  my  authority.  Franz  R. 
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'  This  command  of  his  Majesty's  cannot 
be  ignored,  sir,'  I  remarked. 

'  King  Franz  would  put  my  book  into 
the  fire,  whereas  I  mean  it  to  be  published,' 
replied  the  Prince  doggedly.  '  I  can't  get 
it  printed  in  France,  however,  for  the 
French  would  make  political  capital  out 
of  the  matter.  Belgium  and  Holland  are 
not  safe  :  Switzerland  and  England  remain, 
but  I  prefer  England.  Do  you  think  a  Lon- 
don publisher  would  undertake  the  work  ? ' 

'  I  have  heard  of  injunctions  in  Chancery 
to  restrain  publication,'  I  answered,  feeling 
rather  hazy  on  the  subject.  '  But  I  think 
your  Highness  had  better  consult  a  lawyer.' 

'That's  what  I  mean  to  do,'  he  said, 
depositing  his  manuscript  in  an  iron  safe 
and  double-locking  the  door.  '  What  do 
you  say  to  our  going  on  a  trip  to  England 
together  ?     I   mean  to  write   to  the   King 
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and  ask  for  leave  to  travel  during  a  few 
weeks  until  my  sister's  marriage.  I  will 
travel  incognito  as  Count  von  Grlinsee,  and 
you  can  show  me  all  that  you  think  worth 
seeing  in  your  country.  I  want  a  change 
of  air  and  scene,  and,  besides,  I  have  rea- 
sons for  travelling  apart  from  my  book.' 

The  prospect  of  a  trip  to  England  was 
highly  agreeable,  and  as  regards  the  book, 
I  bethought  me  that  every  day's  delay 
would  be  a  ofain.  So  I  entered  with 
alacrity  into  the  project.  Elated  by  the 
completion  of  his  task,  and  by  the  impres- 
sion which  he  saw  it  had  produced  on  me, 
Prince  Roderick  shook  hands  and  wished 
me  amicably  good-night. 

But  perceiving  that  the  Prince  was  about 
to  stake  his  crown  for  literary  reputation  of 
a  most  dubious  kind,  I  felt  that  I  ought  to 
consult  somebody  having  more  ascendency 
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over  his  Highness  than  I  possessed.  It 
did  not  weigh  much  with  me  that  I  might 
be  gravely  compromised  by  abetting  my 
master  in  a  disobedience  of  the  King's  com- 
mands, though  even  this  point  required 
some  consideration.  The  chief  difficulty 
was  how  to  act  without  betraying  the 
Prince's  confidence.  I  thought  of  the 
Princess  Dot,  but  doubted  whether  she 
had  real  influence  over  her  brother.  Then 
I  remembered  Dr.  Grinzener,  and  how 
Isabel  Meadowes  had  assured  me  that  he 
was  absolutely  to  be  trusted. 

So  I  wrote  Dr.  Grinzener  a  carefully- 
worded  letter,  in  which  I  expressed  my 
fears  that  the  Prince's  book  would  do  him 
great  harm.  The  next  trouble  was  about 
getting  this  letter  conveyed  to  its  destina- 
tion.      Luckily   the    Prince    wanted    some 

things  bought  in  Sabelburg  for  his  journey, 
VOL.  II  25 
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and  as  his  valet  had  a  face  swollen  like  a 
pumpkin  from  toothache,  I  suggested  that 
Joe  should  be  sent  on  the  errand.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  I  gave  Joe  the  letter, 
instructing  him  to  deliver  it  into  Dr.  Grin- 
zener's  own  hands. 

I  received  Grinzener's  answer  in  a  copy 
of  the  K ladder adatck  containing  this  mes- 
sage in  dotted  letters — 

'  Throw  every  impediment  hi  the  way  of 
publication,  but  do  not  let  it  be  seen  that  you 
are  doing  so.' 

These  instructions  to  play  a  double 
game  did  not  suit  me.  Accordingly  I 
ventured  to  tell  the  Prince  what  was  my 
candid  opinion  of  his  book.  To  my 
chagrin  he  seemed  rather  to  exult  in 
anticipation  of  the  terrific  noise  which 
the  work  would  cause. 

'  I  will  take  my  chance  of  clamours,'  he 
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said  lightly,  '  though  my  experience  is  that 
political  writings  or  speeches  never  damn 
a  man.  Remember  too  that  my  enemies 
want  to  make  out  that  I  am  a  fool,  and 
the  time  has  come  for  me  to  prove  the 
contrary.' 

'  But  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  some  passages 
of  your  book  are  distinctly  libellous,  and 
you  have  reported  conversations  which 
were  clearly  intended  to  be  private.  May 
I  ask  you  at  least  to  be  guided  by  the 
opinions  which  a  good  English  lawyer 
may  give  ? ' 

'  Every  man  whom  I  consult  will  of 
course  say  ''Don't,'"  replied  the  Prince; 
*  but  prudent  people  said  ''Don't"  to 
Luther  and  Galileo.  Let  me  go  my  way, 
I'll  take  care  you  don't  suffer.  By  the  by, 
I  have  the  King's  permission  to  travel,  so 
we  will  start  to-morrow.' 


CHAPTER    XXI 

I  HAVE  said  that  the  idea  of  a  trip  to 
England  was  highly  agreeable  to  me. 
But  in  Prince  Roderick's  service  I  felt 
like  a  man  seated  in  a  dogcart  beside 
an  eccentric  driver  with  a  bolting  horse. 
There  w^as  no  foretelling  a  moment  be- 
forehand what  would  happen  next. 

It  had  now  been  revealed  to  me  by- 
many  signs  that  the  country  people  around 
thought  the  Prince  and  I  had  planned 
Tristan's  murder  together.  Bojo  Kleph- 
tovitch  had  thrown  out  more  than  one 
dark  hint  that  he  was  suspicious  of  me ; 
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and  against  such  hints  I  was  defenceless, 
although  they  added  to  my  suspicions  of 
Bojo  himself.  This  was  another  of  the 
reasons  which  made  me  wistful  for  a 
change  of  air.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
delightful  abode  than  Griinsee  for  a  man 
with  a  quiet  mind ;  but  mysteries  and  pre- 
sentiments of  evil  gave  a  choke-damp 
atmosphere  to  the  place. 

As  to  Prince  Roderick's  book,  it  was 
with  considerable  disgust  that  I  learned  I 
was  to  be  the  custodian  of  the  manuscript 
during  our  travels.  The  Prince  gave  me 
a  despatch-box,  remarking  that  his  luggage 
might  be  rifled  by  some  emissary  of  Count 
Hochort's,  but  that  there  was  not  much 
chance  of  such  a  liberty  being  taken  with 
mine.  I  really  did  not  perceive  what  interest 
Count  Hochort  could  have  in  suppressing 
the  book;  on  the  contrary,  it  struck  me  that, 
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if  the  Premier  got  the  manuscript  into  his 
possession,  he  would  score  out  the  passages 
relating  to  himself,  and  have  the  rest  pub- 
lished at  his  own  expense  rather  than  that 
it  should  not  be  published  at  all.  The 
book  would  do  at  one  stroke  what  Count 
Hochort  had  been  assiduously  planning  to 
accomplish  by  a  series  of  intrigues  hitherto 
unsuccessful. 

But  Prince  Roderick  by  a  perversion  of 
reasoning  was  convinced  that  his  enemies 
would  destroy  his  book  if  they  could,  and 
the  keeping  of  the  manuscript  became 
therefore  a  constant  worry  to  me.  The 
despatch-box  was  too  large  to  fit  into  my 
travelling-bag,  so  I  had  to  wrap  it  in  a 
railway  rug ;  but  as  this  made  a  bundle 
which  would  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  Custom-house  officers,  I  cut  the  rug  in 
two,  and  contrived  a  parcel  which,  when 
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Strapped,  formed  the  volume  of  an  ordinary 
rug.  The  box  inside  was  hidden  by  the 
overlapping  ends  of  the  woollen  cloth.  At 
frontier  stations  I  held  this  tiresome  thing 
in  my  hand  ;  at  buffets  it  was  my  footstool 
while  I  dined  ;  in  railway  carriages  at  night 
and  on  the  steamboat  it  was  my  pillow,  and 
in  hotel  rooms  I  had  to  devise  hiding- 
places  from  which  unsuspicious  Joe  Trot- 
man  was  always  fishing  it  out.  The  Prince 
worked  me  up  to  the  highest  temperature 
of  precautionary  fever  by  anecdotes  as  to 
how  kings'  messengers  had  been  robbed  of 
despatch-bags  which  they  had  fancied  they 
had  kept  under  their  eyes,  or  under  their 
heads,  waking  and  sleeping. 

I  may  add  that  the  precious  box  about 
which  I  took  so  much  trouble  contained 
nothing  but  a  bundle  of  newspapers.  The 
Prince's  manuscript  had  been  entrusted  in 
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another  box  to  Mira  Vogelsang,  who,  by  a 
coincidence  not  perhaps  undesigned,  was 
going  to  England  at  the  same  time  as  our- 
selves to  fulfil  a  short  engagement  with  a 
German  Opera  Company  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Prince  was  to 
voyage  incognito,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
an  aide-de-camp,  and  so  Captain  Count 
Sigismund  von  Stolz  went  with  us.  We 
formed  a  party  of  eight,  including  our  three 
valets,  the  Prince's  chasseur — or  carriage 
footman — and  a  polyglot  courier.  The 
latter,  however,  travelled  in  advance  of  us 
to  retain  rooms  and  send  carriages  to  fetch 
us  at  the  stations.  We  spent  a  day  and  a 
night  in  Paris,  where  the  Prince  laid  in  a 
stock  of  novels  for  his  sister ;  and  another 
night  at  Boulogne,  where  we  went  to  the 
theatre  and  saw  a  play,  in  which  as  usual  a 
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husband  was  the  laughing-stock.  I  need 
not  have  troubled  myself  about  the  Cus- 
tom-house officers,  for  our  arrival  was 
everywhere  announced  by  the  courier,  and 
the  station  officials  received  us  cap  in  hand, 
without  venturing  to  open  our  boxes. 
Crossing  the  Channel  by  the  Folkestone 
route,  and  with  a  pleasant  passage,  we 
reached  London  in  the  afternoon  and  went 
to  an  hotel  in  Northumberland  Avenue. 

The  Kronheim  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  Count  Otto  Hochort — brother 
of  the  Premier — had  come  to  meet  us  at 
Charing  Cross  with  the  staff  of  his  Lega- 
tion, and  a  great  deal  of  bowing  between 
his  Excellency  and  the  Prince  took  place 
on  the  platform.  Each  member  of  the 
Legation  was  presented,  bowed,  and  the 
Prince  bowed.  Stolz  and  I  were  then  in- 
troduced to  his  Excellency,  who  raised  his 
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hat,  and  we  raised  our  hats.  A  crowd  of 
passengers,  cabmen,  and  porters  watched 
these  proceedings  with  interest.  The  in- 
stant the  Prince  had  reached  his  hotel  he 
had  to  tumble  at  once  into  a  frockcoat  and 
drive  off  with  Stolz  and  me,  arrayed  with 
similar  haste,  to  return  the  Minister's  visit. 
His  Excellency  came  down  to  the  street 
door  of  the  Legation,  and  greetings  were 
exchanged  as  though  we  had  not  met  for 
years.  In  the  drawing-room  Countess  Otto 
von  Hochort — a  very  German  dame  with 
pointed  nose  and  large  extremities — her 
daughters,  and  some  other  ladies,  stood  to 
welcome  the  Prince,  and  the  business  of 
presentation  began  afresh.  The  visit  lasted 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  the  Minister 
reaccompanied  us  to  the  door  and  took 
what  seemed  to  be  an  everlasting  farewell 
of  us. 
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The  next  day  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
several  other  members  of  our  Royal  family 
called  at  the  hotel.  After  each  one  of 
these  visits  hats,  sticks,  and  gloves  were 
called  for,  and  we  started  off  to  pay  the 
return  call.  This  fun  lasted  the  whole  day ; 
but  the  comedy  of  Prince  Roderick  being 
only  Count  von  Grlinsee  was  scrupulously 
kept  up.  Thus,  if  anybody  asked  the  hall 
porter  whether  Prince  Roderick  of  Kron- 
heim  were  at  home,  he  was  told  that  no 
such  person  was  staying  in  the  hotel ;  but 
if  he  asked  for  Count  von  Grlinsee  he  was 
referred  to  me.  To  the  uninitiated  in 
Court  etiquette  it  may  be  explained  that  if 
the  Prince  had  not  been  incognito  all  the 
visits  would  have  had  to  be  paid  in  uniform. 

By  the  end  of  our  second  day  in  London 
there  lay  on  the  Prince's  table  a  dozen  in- 
vitations to  dinner  for  himself  and  his  suite 
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— that  is,  Stolz  and  me  ;  a  score  of  circulars 
from  charitable  associations  and  advertising 
tradesmen  ;  half  a  dozen  begging  letters 
from  distressed  Kronheimers  inhabiting 
London  ;  a  petition  from  a  Kronheim  de- 
serter, now  employed  as  a  waiter,  who 
desired  that  his  offence  might  be  forgiven 
and  forgotten ;  several  envelopes  full  of 
benefit  concert  tickets  ;  notes  from  theatri- 
cal managers  requesting  the  Prince  to 
honour  their  establishments  with  a  visit ; 
several  boxes  of  sample  cigars  ;  a  roll  of 
tailors'  patterns ;  and  an  anonymous  epistle 
warning  the  Prince  that  his  days  were 
numbered. 

*  This  is  a  shower  that  will  slacken  in 
time,  I  suppose,'  observed  the  Prince,  as 
he  eyed  the  pile  of  letters  and  directed  me 
how  to  answer  the  invitations.  *  I  have 
come  to  England  for  amusement,  but  doubt 
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whether  all  this  dining  out  will  agree  with 
me.'  Nevertheless  he  liked  dining  in 
houses  where  the  company  was  good  and 
the  table  brilliantly  served.  At  Sabelburg 
he  and  Sir  George  Malmsey  were  the  only 
two  people  who  understood  giving  a  good 
dinner. 

As  to  the  letter  threatening  him  with 
assassination,  the  Prince  read  it  with  a 
shrug.  He  was  accustomed  to  receive 
such  missives  several  times  a  month,  and 
thought  it  useless  of  me  to  communicate 
the  letter  to  Scotland  Yard — which,  how- 
ever, I  did. 

I  wanted  to  call  on  Isabel  Meadowes, 
but  for  several  days  found  no  time.  When 
there  were  no  visits  to  pay  I  had  to 
escort  the  Prince  sight-seeing.  We  went 
to  the  Wax- works,  the  Tower,  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  Billingsgate,  and  the  Rag 
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Market  in  Houndsditch.  We  took  long 
drives  in  hansoms  through  miles  and  miles 
of  shabby  houses,  just  to  give  the  Prince 
an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Metropolis.  We 
steamed  down  the  river  for  twopence  to 
Greenwich,  and  up  the  river  to  Kew.  We 
went  to  the  Docks  with  a  tasting  order,  and 
came  up  half-drunk  from  the  fumes  of  a 
cellar  full  of  port  and  sherry.  We  had  a 
morning  in  the  police  courts  and  an  after- 
noon in  the  prisons.  We  lunched  in  city 
chop-houses.  We  went  to  Vincent  Square 
to  see  some  football,  and  to  Islington  for  a 
dog  show.  We  spent  part  of  an  evening 
at  a  Salvation  Army  service,  and  wound 
up  with  visits  to  the  Cogers'  Hall  and  the 
Temple  of  Discussion  Forum  in  Fleet 
Street.  I  wonder  how  the  orators  at  these 
two  places  would  have  demeaned  them- 
selves had  they  known  that  it  was  a  future 
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king  who  sat  listening  to  them  with  a  '  go ' 
of  whisky  and  soda  before  him.  As  it  was, 
we  came  in  for  some  fine  bits  of  seditious 
declamation,  and  the  best  of  it  was  that  a 
policeman  at  the  door  of  the  Cogers'  Hall 
was  trying  to  coax  a  drunkard  away  on  the 
ground  that  '  he  disturbed  the  gentlemen 
inside.' 

'  This  is  a  wonderful  country,'  the  Prince 
kept  on  saying  ;  '  your  national  life  is  one 
of  infinite  varieties.  Fancy  a  Kronheim 
policeman  telling  a  tipsy  fellow  to 
keep  quiet  because  he  would  disturb  a 
couple  of  other  topers  abusing  Count 
Hochort ! ' 

I  know  London  pretty  well,  and  have 
a  great  fondness  for  strolling  about  the 
historical  parts  of  the  town.  For  our 
history  the  Prince  could  not  feel  much 
interest ;  but  he  was  never  tired  of  wander- 
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ing  over  the  city  to  look  for  the  grand 
pieces  of  modern  architecture  that  are 
hidden  away  in  narrow  lanes  and  blind 
alleys.  Our  banks  and  merchants'  offices 
impress  foreigners  more  than  they  do  some 
of  us.  The  Prince  also  loved  the  roar  of 
Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet  Street,  and  the  Strand 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  newsboys  are 
screaming  the  evening  editions,  and  when 
the  crowded  'buses  of  all  colours  are  roll- 
ing away  in  a  ceaseless  tide  towards  the 
suburbs.  He  used  to  remark  that  the 
stolidity  of  our  crowds  amused  him. 

'  Your  clergymen  striding  along  in  their 
wide-awakes,  your  young  men  on  bicycles, 
your  costermongers  bawling  apples,  your 
small  red  shoeblacks,  and  your  big  blue 
policemen — all  look  as  if  they  had  got  an 
amount  of  energy  to  throw  off  within  a 
given  time,  and  didn't  mean  to  be  stopped 
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by  anybody  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever.' 

Our  peripatetics  did  not  make  the  Prince 
neglect  the  business  of  getting  his  book 
published.  We  called  on  an  eminent  pub- 
lisher, who  of  course  said  that  he  should 
be  delighted  to  bring  out  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  book ;  but  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  merely  to  publish  an 
English  translation  of  the  work.  His  face 
became  graver  when  he  ascertained  that 
he  was  to  issue  a  book  which  the  Prince 
dared  not  bring  out  in  his  own  country — 
a  book  containing  matter  that  was  likely 
to  prove  exciting  to  the  great  ones  of 
this  earth.  Seeing,  possibly  from  my 
looks,  that  I  had  a  private  opinion  about 
the  work,  he  politely  asked  that  the  manu- 
script might  be  sent  him,  but  urged  that 

an  English  translation  should  be  put  forth 
VOL.    II  26 
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simultaneously  with  the  German  edition. 
A  few  hours  later  he  wrote  to  say  that  his 
firm  would  undertake  the  publication  of 
his  Royal  Highness's  book  at  H.R.H.'s 
own  expense,  and  on  receiving  a  guarantee 
of  indemnity  against  any  possible  action  at 
law.  In  the  Prince's  own  interest,  how- 
ever, he  ventured  to  advise  that  the 
manuscript  should  be  submitted  to  counsel, 
and  he  gave  us  the  address  of  a  solicitor 
'who  spoke  German.' 

We  drove  to  New  Square,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  but  it  turned  out  that  the  solicitor 
only  spoke  German  by  proxy.  It  was 
one  of  his  clerks  who  was  proficient  in 
that  tongue.  '  I  can't  submit  my  book  to 
a  clerk,'  said  the  Prince,  and  so  we  went 
to  see  another  lawyer  whom  our  solicitor 
recommended  as  '  speaking  German  him- 
self.'    This  one  proved  to  be  a  gentleman 
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who  translated  the  legal  business  of  German 
merchants  in  London.  He  was  ready  to 
do  anything,  and  grew  quite  nervous  at 
the  honour  of  having  the  heir-presumptive 
to  a  throne  in  his  office.  But  the  Prince 
did  not  like  the  looks  of  the  man,  nor 
did  I. 

Incidentally  we  learned  from  the  two 
lawyers  that  they  could  not  mention  a 
single  barrister  of  any  standing  who  knew 
German.  '  I  don't  believe  there  is  one,' 
said  the  first  lawyer.  '  I  daresay  we  shall 
find  one  by  inquiring,'  opined  the  second. 

'  I  must  say  I  wasn't  prepared  for  this,' 
remarked  Prince  Roderick,  a  little  huffed. 
'Why,  I  could  find  a  score  of  Sabelburg 
lawyers  speaking  English.' 

It  was  not  my  purpose  to  remove  diffi- 
culties from  the  publication  of  the  book  ; 
still  I  did  not  like  to  see  the  Prince  lower 
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his  dignity  by  hawking  his  manuscript 
about.  Any  business  which  is  not  per- 
fectly plain  brings  a  man  instantly  into 
relation  with  knaves.  I  earnestly  tried  to 
dissuade  the  Prince  from  calling  upon  a 
publisher  of  foreign  books  whose  address 
we  found  in  a  newspaper  advertisement, 
but  he  was  not  to  be  baulked.  This  man, 
like  the  commercial  lawyer,  jumped  at  the 
proposed  transaction,  and  forthwith  babbled 
of  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German 
editions  to  be  issued  on  the  same  day,  with 
an  American  edition  into  the  bargain.  He 
was  ready  to  take  all  risks  and  to  have  the 
book  out  in  four  months.  He  began  by 
a  proposal  of  half  profits,  and  ended  by 
offering  five  thousand  pounds  for  the  copy- 
right. 

'  You  see  everybody  Is  not  afraid, '  said 
the  Prince,  flattered  by  some  fulsome  com- 
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pliments  which  the  pubHsher  had  paid  him. 
'  I  think  I  shall  close  with  this  man  and 
spend  his  five  thousand  pounds  on  found- 
ing some  German  scholarships  in  your 
English  public  schools.' 

But  the  Prince's  secret  had  now  been 
spoken  to  a  good  many  ears,  and  accord- 
ingly the  following  notice  found  its  way 
into  the  literary  announcements  of  a  news- 
paper : — 

H.R.H.  Prince  Roderick  of  Kronheim,  who  is 
now  staying  in  London,  is  making  arrangements  for 
the  pubHcation  of  an  important  work  entitled  Prob- 
lems of  Government.  We  understand  that  the  book 
contains  unsparing  criticisms  of  Prince  Bismarck's 
policy. 

The  Kronheim  Minister  in  London  must 
have  telegraphed  this  announcement  to  his 
brother,  for  the  following  day  he  called  at 
our  hotel  with  a  long  face  and  handed  the 
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Prince  a  message  from  King  Franz,  who 
ordered  his  nephew's  immediate  return  to 
Kronheim,  and  forbade  him  to  publish  any 
book  or  pamphlet  whatsoever. 

'  My  health  does  not  admit  of  my  re- 
turning to  Kronheim  for  the  present,' 
answered  the  Prince  coolly.  '  I  will  send 
medical  certificates  to  that  effect  if  the 
King  wishes  it.  As  for  publishing  books, 
will  you  please  inform  his  Majesty  that  I 
remember  having  already  received  his 
commands  on  this  subject  ? ' 

The  diplomatist  had  not  been  instructed 
to  demand  the  Prince's  promise  that  he 
would  publish  nothing,  and  so  retired. 
Medical  certificates  of  inability  to  travel, 
being  easily  procurable,  were  of  course  not 
asked  for.  A  prince's  word  about  his 
health  must  be  taken,  and  so  Prince  Rode- 
rick remained  master  of  the  situation. 
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But  for  a  day  or  two  he  spoke  no  more 
about  his  book.  I  was  always  expecting 
that  he  would  ask  me  to  forward  the  manu- 
script to  the  foreign  publisher.  One  even- 
ing, however,  when  we  were  at  a  music  hall, 
of  all  places,  he  said  abruptly  (we  were 
alone  in  a  private  box) — 

'  I  don't  much  fancy  the  Anglo-Germans 
who  were  so  eager  about  my  book.  I  have 
more  confidence  in  the  old  fellow  who 
wanted  guarantees,  and  in  the  old  lawyer 
who  speaks  German  through  his  clerk.  I 
see,  though,  that  if  any  respectable  pub- 
lisher is  to  take  up  the  business  we  must 
have  an  English  translation.  Do  you  think 
Miss  Meadowes  would  translate  the  book 
for  me  ?  She  speaks  our  language 
well; 

I  was  startled  by  the  proposal,  which, 
considering  the   Prince's  conduct  towards 
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Isabel  Meadowes,  was,  to  say  the  least,  in 
poor  taste ;  but  he  proceeded  in  a  self- 
complacent  tone — 

'  I  should  like  Miss  Meadowes  to  see  the 
book.  She  cannot  have  correct  opinions 
about  me  until  she  has  read  it.  I  gathered 
from  you  that  she  did  not  appear  very 
angry  with  me.' 

'  She  spoke  very  kindly  of  you,  sir.' 

'Well,  you  may  call  and  ask  her  if 
she  w^ould  like  to  see  the  manuscript.  I 
suppose  she  is  in  London  somewhere. 
Say  that  I  should  be  happy  to  have  her 
opinion,  and  pay  her  some  pretty  com- 
pliments about  my  confidence  in  her 
judgment.  We  can  arrange  about  the 
translation  later.' 

It  never  occurred  to  the  Prince,  in  his 
Royal  selfishness,  that  he  might  cause  pain 
to   the  girl,  who   must  be  wishing  in  her 
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heart  that  she  had  never  seen  him  ;  but, 
spoiling  princes  as  we  do,  how  can  we 
marvel  that  they  should  think  only  of 
themselves  ? 


CHAPTER  XXII 

'  I  HEARD  you  were  in  town,'  said  Isabel 
Meadowes,  '  but  I  began  to  think  you  had 
forgotten  us.' 

We  were  seated  in  the  drawing-room  of 
Lord  Springfield's  pretty  house  overlooking 
Hyde  Park.  Isabel  had  sent  a  servant  to 
her  father  to  announce  my  visit,  and  during 
a  few  minutes  we  had  a  talk  to  ourselves. 
She  was  looking  very  lovely.  There  was 
a  repose  on  her  features  which  I  had  never 
seen  there  before,  for  in  my  previous  in- 
terview with  her  she  had  been  agitated  and 
miserable. 
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'  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  have  written 
me  those  interesting  letters  from  Grlinsee,' 
she  continued,  with  a  friendly  smile.  '  How 
is  Prince  Roderick  now?  I  see  by  the  papers 
that  you  have  been  dining  out  a  good  deal' 

'  Yes,  and  sight-seeing.  We  were  up 
early  this  morning  to  attend  a  prize-fight, 
which  didn't  come  off.' 

She  laughed  when  I  related  to  what  queer 
places  we  had  been,  but  added  quietly — 

'  One  might  infer  from  this  that  the 
Prince  was  getting  over  his  troubles  ;  but 
I  know  the  induction  would  be  rash. 
Princes  lead  such  strange  lives.  .  .  .  How 
is  the  affair  with  the  Princess  Blanche 
progressing  ? ' 

'  I  have  heard  no  more  of  it.' 

'  You  know  she  is  coming  on  a  visit  to 
Windsor  with  her  mother  ? ' 

*  No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it.' 
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'  My  father  heard  it  from  the  German 
ambassador,  and  I  have  thought  that  it 
might  be  this  that  had  brought  the  Prince 
over  to  England.  By  the  way,  is  it  true 
that  the  Prince  is  going  to  pubHsh  a  book  ?' 

'  Quite  true,  and  I  am  to  ask  if  you  will  do 
him  the  favour  to  read  it  in  manuscript.' 

'  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  ' 

*  Entirely.  It  is  another  part  of  my 
message  to  say  that  the  Prince  has  great 
confidence  in  your  judgment.' 

'  He  is  very  good,'  she  replied,  blushing. 
I  was  curious  as  to  whether  she  would 
accept  the  proposal,  and  eyed  her  rather 
intently.  She  reflected  a  moment  before 
adding  :  '  I  must  of  course  feel  inquisitive 
about  this  book — who  would  not  ? — but  I 
can  wait  till  it  is  published.' 

'  The  Prince,  however,  would  like  your 
opinion  on  it  before  publication.' 
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'  He  has  some  misgivings  then  ?  Have 
you  read  the  manuscript  ?  ' 

'  I  have  had  it  read  to  me,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  ought  to  be  pubHshed.' 

*  My  opinion  would  no  doubt  coincide 
with  yours  then.  But  this  is  a  matter  upon 
which  I  must  consult  my  father.  Here  he 
comes.' 

Lord  Springfield  was  one  of  those  de- 
lightful old  gentlemen  whose  existence  is 
always  making  ladies  exclaim  that  the  race 
of  delightful  old  gentlemen  is  becoming 
extinct.  The  '  old  school '  to  which  he 
belonged  is  indeed  perpetual,  though  it  has 
ever  had  few  first-class  scholars.  Natty, 
chatty,  perfect  in  his  dress,  having  that 
politeness  which  comes  from  an  exquisite 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  he 
stood  high  in  everybody's  esteem,  without 
anybody  feeling  his  superiority.     He  had 
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those  manners  which  seem  so  easy  to 
imitate  and  are  inimitable.  There  was  not 
much  in  his  talk,  which  was  like  whipped 
cream  or  the  foam  of  champagne  ;  but  it 
requires  good  cream  or  wine  to  produce 
such  froth.  If  he  entered  a  room  where  the 
company  had  been  dull,  the  atmosphere  was 
at  once  cleared.  Men  made  way  for  him  ; 
ladles  flocked  round  him.  His  laughter 
was  soft,  and  his  pleasantries  were  gentle. 
He  affected  neither  philanthropy  nor  cyni- 
cism. He  treated  opinions  as  he  did  men, 
with  an  easy  deference  for  the  most  foolish, 
but  kept  inflexibly  to  the  politics  of  his 
party,  which  was  the  Conservative.  Lord 
Springfield  was  over  sixty,  and  had 
held  several  high  appointments  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  It  was  certainly 
curious  that  so  finished  a  gentleman, 
whom    all    women    loved,    should    never 
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have  gained  ascendency  over  his  own 
wife. 

Lord  Springfield's  greeting  to  me  was 
a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  pleasant 
remark  about  some  relations  of  mine  who 
were  old  friends  of  his.  I  expected  that 
Isabel  would  evince  embarrassment  about 
introducing  the  subject  of  the  Prince's  book; 
but  she  showed  none  whatever,  nor  did  he 
in  advising  her  to  read  the  book  '  if  it 
amused  her.'  Whatever  the  old  nobleman 
may  have  thought  about  the  Prince's  treat- 
ment of  his  daughter,  he  was  far  too  shrewd 
to  let  men  see  that  he  had  a  grievance. 
The  worldly-wise  fight  their  batdes  for 
themselves.  I  presently  noticed  that  one 
of  Lord  Springfield's  methods  of  fighting 
Prince  Roderick  was  to  treat  all  that  con- 
cerned him  with  absolute  Indifference. 

'  By  all  means  let  the  Prince  send  the 
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manuscript  if  he   likes,'   was    his    careless 
rejoinder. 

*  But,  papa,  you  will  read  the  book  too,' 
pleaded  Isabel. 

'  You  know  I  read  little,  my  dear.  The 
Prince  must  excuse  me.' 

'  I  feel  I  am  making  a  fuss  about  a 
trifle,'  observed  Isabel.  '  I  would  much 
rather  not  see  the  manuscript,  but  if  my 
opinion  on  it  can  support  yours ' 

'  Lady  Springfield  is  out  of  town,'  inter- 
rupted Lord  Springfield  ;  '  but  if  you  have 
a  free  evening  I  wish  you  would  dine  with 
us.  Captain  Meredith,  and  bring  Stolz 
with  you.  I  knew  all  his  family  at  Sabel- 
burg.  Is  he  as  talkative  as  ever? '  After 
this  we  touched  on  all  the  topics  of  the 
day,  and  the  Prince  was  no  more  alluded 
to. 

On    my    return   to   the   hotel    I   found 
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H.R. H.  visibly  eager  to  learn  the  results 
of  my  embassy.  When  I  told  him  that 
Isabel  consented  to  read  the  book,  he 
flushed  with  pleasure.  '  I'll  give  you  the 
manuscript,  and  you  can  have  it  sent  to 
her  at  once,'  he  said,  unlocking  a  bureau. 

I  stared,  for  I  imagined  that  the  manu- 
script was  safe  in  that  despatch-box,  which 
it  had  given  me  such  infinite  trouble  to 
guard.  But  the  Prince  had  forgotten  this, 
and  the  manuscript  was  in  my  hands  before 
he  recollected  his  slip. 

'  Donnerwetter  ! '  he  exclaimed,  colour- 
ing ;  '  but  I  never  told  you  that  your  box 
held  the  manuscript.' 

'  No,  sir,'  I  answered,  taking  his  word  on 
the  point  for  granted. 

'You  see  I  must  finesse  in  everything 

that   I    do,'    he    continued    with    vexation, 

though  he  tried  to   laugh   the  matter  off. 
VOL.   n  27 
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'  I  thought  that  if  Hochort's  people  sought 
to  kidnap  the  manuscript  they  would 
judge  by  your  care  of  the  box  that  you 
were  the  custodian  of  it.  I  trust  you  are 
not  offended.' 

'  You  gave  me  a  box  to  keep,  sir  ;  it 
was  no  business  of  mine  to  know  what  was 
inside.' 

'  Yes,  exactly  so,'  he  said,  relieved. 
'Well,  please  to  let  Miss  Meadowes  have 
the  book  at  once.' 

I  went  back  to  Park  Lane  in  a  hansom 
to  deliver  the  manuscript  in  person.  Isabel 
was  alone,  and  I  could  see  that  some 
arave  thouQ^hts  about  the  book  had  assailed 
her. 

'  It  is  curious  that  the  Prince  should 
desire  me  to  read  it,'  she  said,  as  she 
slowly  untied  the  parcel. 

*  I   believe   that   he   hopes   it  will   raise 
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him  in  your  opinion.  He  confessed  as 
much.' 

*  Has  he  been  raised  in  your  opinion  ? 
You  have  had  time  now  to  judge  his 
character.' 

'  I  always  feel  that  a  prince  cannot  be 
judged  by  the  same  rules  as  other  men,' 
was  my  answer.  '  An  old  French  writer 
remarked  that  "it  was  no  praise  to  say  of 
a  king  that  he  was  a  good  flute  player." 
I  feel  about  Prince  Roderick  that  he  wants 
some  of  the  qualities  which  we  look  for  in 
a  king.' 

'  But  the  course  of  nations  would  never 
be  altered  if  all  kin^s  were  alike.' 

'  That  is  true  enough  ;  but  there  is  only 
one  way  of  steering  a  boat  and  one  way  of 
riding  a  horse,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
pattern  of  the  coxswain,  horseman,  and 
king  never  changes.' 
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'  There  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
philanthropy  in  this,'  observed  Isabel,  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  the  manuscript ; 
'but  to  follow  up  your  simile,  don't  you 
think  that  a  steerer  must  make  allowances 
for  the  sea  and  a  rider  for  the  tem- 
per of  his  horse  ?  You  can't  be  always 
pressing  the  rudder  and  tightening  the 
rein.' 

'  No  ;  and  I  don't  think  a  hard  hand  is 
the  sign  of  a  good  king,  but  a  light,  know- 
ing hand  is.  The  great  point  is  that  the 
rider  shouldn't  allow  the  brute  under  him 
to  play  any  tricks.' 

'  Are  all  we  uncrowned  people  such 
brutes  ? '  she  asked,  smiling.  '  I  wonder 
what  sort  of  a  king  you  would  make.  Cap- 
tain Meredith.  Would  it  be  always  whip 
and  spur  ? ' 

'  No ;  but  the  whip   should    never    be 
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dropped,'  I  replied,  laughing.  '  It  strikes 
me  that  our  good-natured  modern  kings 
are  always  letting  themselves  be  persuaded 
to  throw  the  whip  away.  Then  another, 
not  to  be  outdone,  thinks  he  can  do  with- 
out spurs.  Upon  this  the  horse's  friend — 
the  radical  ostler — vows  that  the  horse 
won't  stand  the  curb  ;  and  another,  who 
has  never  been  on  horseback,  and  so,  of 
course,  knows  all  about  it,  thinks  it  a  shame 
to  use  the  snaffle.  The  stirrups  and  girths 
go  next,  in  deference  to  the  outcry  of 
people  who  vow  that  the  brute  is  as  in- 
telligent as  his  master ;  and  lastly,  the 
saddle  is  discarded.  Then  we  return  to 
the  state  of  nature.  I  can't  see,  however, 
that  the  horse  gains  much  when,  having 
nothing  to  guide  his  pace,  he  bolts  and  has 
to  be  grabbed  by  the  ears  and  nostrils,  till 
he  and  his  rider  roll  down  a  precipice  to- 
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gether,  the  one  with  a  broken  head,  and 
the  other  with  a  broken  back.' 

'  We  have  heard  of  centaurs,  though — 
the  horse  and  man  in  one  without  a  saddle,' 
replied  Isabel,  amused.  'If  I  had  to  choose 
an  emblem  for  a  republic,  I  should  select 
that.  But  I  suppose  your  practical  ob- 
jection would  be  that  centaurs  never 
existed  ? ' 

*  It  is  certainly  good  in  politics  to  start 
with  an  ideal  of  things  possible,'  I  an- 
swered. '  But,  Miss  Meadowes,  you  are 
making  a  disputant  of  me.  I  think  when 
you  read  the  Prince's  book  you  will  see 
that  he  puts  too  many  queries  about  the 
whip  and  bridle,  as  if  these  things  had 
never  been  discussed  before  his  time.  Now, 
the  horse  is  not  a  newly  discovered  animal, 
and  the  tricks  of  democracy  are  as  old  as 
those  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules.' 
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'  I  wish  Prince  Roderick  would  get 
married,'  exclaimed  Isabel  seriously.  'A 
king  wants  more  kindness  and  sympathy 
than  most  men,  and  gets  least.  What 
between  people  who  dare  not  speak  to 
him,  and  people  who  feel  it  their  interest 
to  mislead  him,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  wife 
is  the  only  being  whom  he  can  trust.' 

'  I  suspect  that  is  the  case  with  most 
men,'  I  replied  with  equal  seriousness. 
'  How  many  of  our  friends  dare  or  care  to 
give  us  good  advice,  and  what  encourage- 
ment do  they  get  from  us  when  they  do 
venture  ?  I  doubt  whether  any  king  ever 
went  wrong  for  want  of  warning.  How- 
ever, as  regards  the  Prince,  I  do  feel  that, 
like  other  men,  he  would  be  all  the  better 
and  happier  for  having  a  trusted  com- 
panion—  I  say  trusted,  because  it  all  lies 
there.' 
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'Yes,  certainly,' she  said  ;  '  but  I  have 
seen  portraits  of  Princess  Blanche,  and 
hers  is  such  a  good  little  face  that  I  augur 
well  of  the  Prince  for  loving  her.  I  pre- 
sume he  will  go  to  see  her  at  Windsor  ? ' 

*  I  really  know  nothing  about  it ;  but 
the  Prince  told  me  he  had  an  object  in 
coming  to  England  besides  the  publishing 
of  this  book.' 

'  He  should  have  asked  the  Princess 
Blanche  to  read  this  book,  not  me,'  said 
Isabel,  blushing  again  slightly  ;  but  as  I 
was  rising  to  go  she  changed  the  subject 
and  spoke  of  her  mother. 

*  Mamma  will  be  coming  back  in  a  few 
days,  but  I  hope  you  won't  forget  papa's 
invitation  to  dine  with  us  before  she 
comes.  She  will  invite  you  herself  after- 
wards.' 

'  I  hope  Lady  Springfield  is  quite  well  ? ' 
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I  asked,  but  the  tone  of  my  question — as 
she  guessed — meant  that  I  should  Hke  to 
know  how  she  and  her  mother  were  get- 
ting on  together. 

'  Mamma  has  quite  forgotten  our  troubles 
at  Sabelburg,'  she  observed,  replying  to 
my  unuttered  words.  '  We  never  speak 
of  them  now.  She  thought  it  very  kind 
of  you  to  take  care  of  me  on  that  famous 
evening,  and  she  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you.' 

There  was  a  fine  oil  portrait  of  Lady 
Springfield  hanging  in  the  drawing-room. 
It  had  been  painted  when  her  ladyship 
was  younger,  but  showed  those  sharp  eyes 
and  thin  pursed  lips  which  are  not  gener- 
ally softened  by  age.  I  could  not  help  re- 
flecting, as  my  eyes  fell  upon  this  picture, 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  Lady 
Springfield's  own  mouth  that  she  had  dis- 
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missed  from  her  mind  all  that  had  passed 
at  Sabelburg,  and  that  she  was  truly  glad 
to  see  me.  But  I  doubted  whether  her 
pleasure  would  be  so  great. 

A  few  evenings  after  this  Prince  Rode- 
rick had  to  dine  with  Mira  Vogelsang  and 
the  manager  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
and  as  he  gave  me  timely  notice  of  this  I 
was  able  to  dine  at  Lord  Springfield's — 
Stolz  going  with  me.  Lord  Springfield 
had  previously  left  a  card  on  this  punctili- 
ous aide-de-camp,  so  that  none  of  the  con- 
ventionalities dear  to  the  German  mind 
might  be  violated. 

Stolz  had  been  rather  neglected  by  the 
Prince  in  London  ;  but  he  had  fastened 
upon  the  militar}-  attache  of  the  Kronheim 
Legation,  and  the  pair  had  amused  them- 
selves in  their  own  way.  Stolz  had 
visited     the    Wellington     Barracks,     the 
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Albert  Barracks,  and  the  Knightsbridge 
Barracks.  He  had  been  to  the  Tower 
Armoury,  to  Woolwich,  and  to  Enfield. 
He  had  seen  a  number  of  generals  testing 
repeating  rifles  and  rejecting  them  all, 
and  he  had  been  present  at  Shoeburyness 
during  the  bursting  of  a  big  gun.  What 
he  thought  of  all  these  sights  he  confided 
to  nobody.  He  sat  at  Lord  Springfield's 
table,  imperturbably  calm,  with  his  fine 
beard  covering  half  his  shirt  front,  and  his 
right  elbow  well  squared  up  to  the  level 
of  his  ear,  as  he  lifted  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl 
into  his  mouth  on  the  point  of  his  knife. 

Lord  Springfield's  polite  attempts  to 
draw  out  his  guest  were  like  endeavours 
to  dissect  a  very  tough  bird  who  would 
only  yield  to  the  knife  in  chips.  Stolz, 
however,  was  moved  now  and  then  to 
originate  a  remark. 
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'  The  red  coats  of  your  soldiers  are 
cleaner  than  I  should  have  expected.' 

'  We'll,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  something 
said  in  praise  of  our  army,'  laughed  Lord 
Springfield. 

'  Does  the  gnddiges  Frdtilein  (Isabel) 
ride  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  I  ride  almost  every  morning  in 
Rotten  Row.' 

'  If  I  hire  a  horse  may  I  have  a  gallop 
with  you  ? ' 

'A  trot  or  a  canter  with  pleasure.' 

'  You  are  afraid  to  gallop  ? ' 

'  Not  at  all ;  but  the  park-keepers  do 
not  allow  it.' 

'  The  gnddiges  Frdulein  is  tall  enough 
to  make  a  fine  dragoon.' 

This  was  a  very  delicate  compliment 
for  Stolz.  It  would  have  made  a  whole 
row    of    Kronheim    Frdzdeins   giggle    till 
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they  had  stitches  in  their  sides.  Stolz's 
own  mother  would  not  have  recognised 
him  in  the  character  of  airy  trifler  thus 
unexpectedly  assumed.  But  the  merri- 
ment occasioned  by  his  remark  either  in- 
duced a  sudden  distrust  of  his  own  powers, 
or  convinced  him  that  he  had  said  so  good 
a  thing  that  he  ought  not  to  obliterate  its 
effect  by  a  second  venture.  So  he  relapsed 
into  contemplative  silence  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

At  least  he  made  another  sally  after 
Isabel  had  left  the  room,  and  when  we 
were  left  together.  Ignorant  of  the  Eng- 
lish custom  of  lingering  a  little  over  wine, 
and  concluding  apparently  that  he  was  in 
for  a  long  drinking-bout,  Stolz  conscien- 
tiously filled  his  glass  every  time  the  de- 
canter was  passed  him,  and  with  an  equal 
sense  of  duty   emptied   his  glass  immedi- 
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ately  in  two  gulps.  At  last  Lord  Spring- 
field, thinking  the  time  had  come  for 
moving  to  the  drawing-room,  said  in  his 
bland  way — 

'  Will  you  take  some  more  wine, 
Count  ? ' 

'  I  will  drink  some  more  if  you  like,' 
answered  Stolz  obligingly,  '  but  if  I  do  I 
shall  be  drunk.' 

When  we  were  in  the  drawing-room  I 
drew  near  the  small  table  where  Isabel 
was  pouring  out  tea,  and  she  asked 
brightly — 

'  Are  you  thinking  too  that  I  should 
make  a  good  dragoon  ?  ' 

I  was  admiring  her  black  lace  dress 
and  all  about  her.  She  was  a  most  fasci- 
nating type  of  the  handsome  well-bred 
English  girl,  and  perhaps  I  w^as  a  little 
jealous  of  Stolz,  who  kept  staring  at  her 
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with  a  regimental  inspector  sort  of  look 
from  the  sofa  where  Lord  Springfield  was 
trying  to  entertain  him  by  making  a 
Scotch  terrier  beg  for  lumps  of  sugar. 

'  May  I  speak  about  the  Prince  s  book 
before  Count  Stolz  ? '  asked  Isabel,  lower- 
ing her  voice. 

'  No,  please  don't.' 

'Well,  I  will  say  only  this,  then,'  she 
continued  in  a  whisper.  '  I  have  read  the 
book,  and  want  to  read  it  once  more.  But 
if  the  Prince  should  desire  my  opinion  on 
it,  please  tell  him  this  : '  she  hesitated  a 
moment.  '  Please  tell  him,  but  mind  only 
if  he  asks  for  my  opinion,  that  I  advise 
him  to  lock  up  the  book,  but  to  ac^  upon 
it,  and  also  to  show  it  to  the  Princess 
Blanche.' 

'  It  may  prove  rather  a  startling  book 
for  that  young  lady.' 
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'  Well,  it  Startled  me  :  but  it  will  show 
the  Princess  w^hat  is  the  matter  with  her 
future  husband,  and  teach  her,  if  she  be  a 
girl  of  mind,  how  to  cure  him.' 

Upon  my  giving  Isabel's  message  to 
the  Prince  he  exclaimed  :  '  Lock  up  the 
book-^stuff  and  nonsense  !  What  impres- 
sion do  you  think  the  book  made  on  Miss 
Meadowes  ? ' 

'  A  strong  impression  certainly.' 

'  Well,  she  is  an  excellent  test  of  public 
opinion.  If  she  have  a  bias  it  must  be 
against  me — for  she  has  no  longer  any  idea 
of  my  marrying  her,  has  she  ? ' 

'  No,  indeed,'  I  answered,  feeling  rather 
indignant. 

'  Then  she  must  undoubtedly  have 
begun  reading  the  book  with  hostile  feel- 
ings, and  if  I   have  won  her,  I   can  win  a 
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mass  of  readers.  Why,  I  would  not  for 
the  world  renounce  publishing  the  book.' 
(He  was  excited,  and  walked  about  the 
hotel  room  blowing  rapid  clouds  from  a 
cigarette.)  '  Some  of  your  Princes  and 
ministers  were  talking  with  me  about  it 
at  Marlborough  House,  and  all  showed 
curiosity  about  it.  Nobody  dissuaded  me. 
Why,  in  this  country  everybody  writes 
books.     Your  Queen  does.' 

'Yes,   but    not  about  the   problems  of 
Government' 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

The  Princess  Blanche  and  her  mother 
came  to  Windsor  on  a  visit,  and  Prince 
Roderick  lost  no  time  in  going  to  see 
them.  Being  prepared  for  new  mysteries, 
I  was  agreeably  disappointed  to  see  the 
Prince  pay  his  court  in  the  most  open 
manner.  One  morning  we  travelled  to 
Windsor  together,  and  on  reaching  the 
Royal  borough  were  met  at  the  station  by 
a  Court  carriage,  which  drove  us  over  the 
short  distance  to  the  Castle.  Here  the 
Prince  told  me  to  wander  where  I  pleased 
for  a  couple  of  hours  and  then  join  him. 
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But  on  several  subsequent  occasions  I 
entered  the  palace  with  him,  and  twice 
was  regularly  invited  there  to  a  luncheon 
and  a  dinner. 

I  noticed,  however,  that  the  Court 
Newsman,  most  truthful  of  chroniclers, 
omitted  to  record  the  Prince's  daily  visits. 
He  only  mentioned  the  dinner,  on  which 
occasion  the  Prince,  Stolz,  and  I  slept  at 
the  Castle. 

After  his  first  call  the  Prince  returned 
in  good  spirits  but  abstracted. 

'  I  am  fighting  against  cobwebs,'  he 
said ;  '  there  are  no  serious  obstacles  to 
my  marriage,  but  a  pack  of  trifles.  They 
want  me  to  become  reconciled  with 
Hochort,  to  send  my  lions  to  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  and  my  Montenegrins  to 
their  mountains.  They  tell  me  I  ought  to 
join  in  army  manoeuvres,  and  raise  myself 
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In  Bismarck's  esteem.  And  of  course  they 
are  dreadfully  alarmed  about  my  book.' 

He  said  nothing  more  then  ;  but  when 
he  presented  me  to  the  Princess  Blanche 
on  the  day  when  I  lunched  at  the  Castle, 
he  put  a  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  re- 
marked lightly — 

'  This  is  the  man  who  wants  me  to 
throw  my  book  Into  the  fire,  and  he 
thinks  just  as  you  do  about  the  lions  and 
Montenegrins.' 

The  Princess  smiled  very  graciously. 
She  was  really  a  winsome  little  thing — the 
daughter  of  a  good  mother,  and  herself 
good  to  the  core.  I  could  not  well  discern 
whether  she  had  will  power  enough  to 
control  the  Prince,  for  she  was  in  love 
with  him,  and  hung  upon  every  word  he 
uttered.  He  too  was  very  fond  of  her. 
The  best  qualities  of  his  nature  came  out 
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in  the  delicate  attentions  which  he  paid 
her,  and  in  his  well-bred  deference  towards 
her  mother. 

But  he  remained  extraordinarily  ob- 
stinate about  his  book.  There  was  in  him 
the  vanity  of  the  author  and  the  infatuated 
longing  to  pay  out  some  of  the  enemies 
who  had  traduced  him.  In  his  horror  of 
being  thought  a  fool  he  was  intent  upon 
committing  the  most  egregious  folly  :  and 
this  without  being  steeled  against  the 
consequences,  but  simply  shutting  his  eyes 
so  as  to  nerve  himself. 

The  highest  influences  at  our  Court  were 
being  exerted  to  bring  about  his  marriage 
on  condition  only  that  he  would  mend 
his  manners.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  tender  than  the  maternal  solicitude 
shown  him,  and  he  ought  to  have  been 
proud  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  counter- 
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influences  set  in  operation  by  his  enemies 
intimidated  the  august  ladies,  whose  object 
was  to  reclaim  him  and  make  him  happy. 

But  the  Prince  spoke  of  all  this  kind- 
ness as  of  attempts  to  make  him  '  dress  up 
in  line.' 

'  Talk  of  drilling  ! '  he  said  ;  '  why,  I 
don't  believe  any  race  of  men  are  so  much 
sergeanted  as  modern  princes.  They  must 
all  stand  in  a  row  *'  at  attention,"  be  of 
exactly  the  same  size,  march  at  the  word 
of  command,  and  hold  their  tongues.  No 
talking  in  the  ranks.' 

'  There  are  some  compensations  though, 
sir,  in  the  metier  de  pri7ice!  I  replied.  We 
were  walking  at  the  time  up  and  down  the 
embankment  near  our  hotel — a  favourite 
stroll  of  the  Prince's  in  odd  half-hours. 

*  What  ?  do  you  think  we  don't  grow 
tired  of  seeing  people  accost  us  with  bent 
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backs  ?'  he  exclaimed,  stopping  and  leaning 
on  the  parapet ;  '  and  when  you  take  this 
homage  from  us,  what  remains  in  our 
lives?  Why,  I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  Mere- 
dith ;  one  of  my  private  longings  has  always 
been  to  kick  a  Great  Chamberlain.' 

'  For  doing  his  duty,  sir  ?  ' 

*  No,  for  appearing  to  take  such  a 
delight  in  his  business  of  preventing  other 
people  from  approaching  us.  It  would  be 
poor  sport,  however,  after  all,  for  I  know 
some  Chamberlains  whose  faces  would 
never  let  you  guess  what  had  happened  at 
their  extremities.' 

'Will  your  Royal  Highness  allow  me 
to  make  a  remark  ? '  I  said.  '  Of  all  the 
miserable  people  upon  earth,  kings  who 
have  lost  their  crowns  are  the  most  un- 
happy. There  must  be  sweets  in  royalty 
beyond  the  understanding  of  us  who  have 
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never  tasted  them,  but  certain  it  is  that 
deposed  monarchs  pass  their  days  in  fret- 
ting. Why  then  add  yourself  to  the 
number  of  these  wretched  beings  by  an 
act  which  you  would  regret  as  soon  as  you 
had  committed  it  ? ' 

'  You  talk  rather  easily  of  my  losing  the 
crown,'  answered  the  Prince,  with  a  touch 
of  hauteur  in  his  voice.  '  Do  you  suppose 
that  if  I  were  deprived  of  my  rights  I 
should  be  snuffed  out  ?  My  cousin  Wolf- 
gang might  reign,  but  I  should  be  the  law- 
ful king,  and  I  should  have  partisans,  and 
I  should  intrigue,  plot,  fight,  and  stir  up 
civil  war  till  I  had  got  my  own  again  and 
hanged  old  Hochort.  I  shouldn't  mind  the 
excitement  of  such  a  life,  and  the  venge- 
ance after  victory  would  be  a  delicate 
dish.' 

He  chuckled  in  saying  this,  as  though 
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he  were  a  very  vindictive  person,  which 
in  truth  he  was  not,  though  he  had  his 
moments  during  which  it  would  not  have 
done  to  trust  him  with  a  gibbet.  As  I 
had  now  been  for  months  in  the  Prince's 
service  he  practised  no  concealment  about 
his  moods.  He  was  often  short-tempered 
and  imperious ;  but  in  his  sentimental 
periods  courted  frankness  of  opinion,  and 
could  bear  anything  that  was  said  to  him 
— if  it  were  said  in  kindness.  I  have  seen 
him  come  away  from  the  Princess  Blanche 
with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  and  now,  after 
regaling  himself  with  the  idea  of  stretching 
poor  Count  Hochort's  lean  neck  in  a  slip 
noose,  he  lapsed  silent,  and  gazed  at  the 
boats  steaming  up  and  down  the  river  till 
a  dreamy  look  stole  over  his  face. 

'  Better    to    go    with    the    stream,    no 
doubt,'    he    murmured.        '  Look   at    that 
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fellow  sculling  by  himself  in  that  cockle 
boat  against  wind  and  tide — what  pitifully 
hard  work  it  is !  See  on  the  other  hand 
that  steamer  making  the  water  bound  to 
right  and  left  as  it  cuts  its  way  down  the 
current.  By  the  by,  all  the  good  people 
on  board  that  steamer  would  be  a  mere 
mouthful  in  the  jaws  of  civil  war.  Men 
women,  and  children,  they  wouldn't  repre- 
sent one-half  the  dead,  the  widows,  and 
the  orphans  produced  by  a  couple  of  hours' 
good  street  fighting.' 

I  liked  this  mood  better  than  the  other, 
and  said  so. 

*  Well,'  exclaimed  the  Prince,  '  I  dare- 
say that  if  I  marry  the  Princess  Blanche  I 
shall  turn  clement.  But  if  this  match  is 
marred  for  me  I  shall  turn  wild  beast.' 

The  day  came  when  the  Prince,  Stolz, 
and    I    were    to    dine   at  Windsor  Castle. 
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Our  costume  was  to  be  evening  dress,  with 
knee  breeches  and  black  silk  stockings. 
Stolz,  who  had  never  worn  garments  of 
this  description,  had  ordered  the  breeches 
at  short  notice  of  a  tailor,  who  had  made 
them  so  extremely  tight  that  while  we 
were  standing  in  the  White  Drawing-room 
just  before  dinner  amid  the  whole  Court,  he 
threw  an  unutterable  glance  at  me,  and 
remarked — 

*  If  de  Queen  drop  her  fan  before  me 
this  evening  I  shall  not  bick  it  up.' 

'No?' 

'  No,  because  if  I  bicked  it  ub  my 
breeches  vould  crack.' 

The  dinner  was  in  honour  of  one  of  the 
Royal  family  birthdays,  and  although  no 
State  banquet,  there  were  fifty  covers,  and 
the  table  was  laid  in  St.  George's  Hall — 
the    grand    investment    chamber    of    the 
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Knights  of  the  Garter.  Prince  Roderick 
sat  next  to  the  Princess  Blanche ;  Stolz 
and  I  were  paired  off  with  maids  of 
honour,  who  had  little  badges  of  scarlet 
ribbon  with  medallion  portraits  of  the 
Queen  on  their  shoulders.  My  maid  of 
honour  was  a  young  lady  with  a  pert, 
pretty  face,  and  no  small  opinion  of  herself. 
She  made  haste  to  pay  out  the  names  of  a 
duke  and  two  earls,  near  relations  of  hers, 
to  see  what  change  I  could  tender ;  but  as 
I  could  afford  nothing  better  than  a  bishop, 
a  baronet,  and  a  brewer,  there  was  a 
minute  of  chilling  reserve.  The  soup 
caused  a  thaw,  and  Lady  Emmelina — as  I 
think  her  name  was— condescended  to  give 
me  little  scraps  of  conversation  as  she 
might  have  thrown  bits  of  biscuits  to  a 
poodle.  She  informed  me  that  it  was  the 
talk   of  the   Castle   that    Prince    Roderick 
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and  the  Princess  Blanche  were  to  be  for- 
mally engaged  that  evening. 

'  Isn't  she  sweet  ? '  she  added. 

'  Yes,  we're  all  sweet '  I  said. 

'  I  don't  understand,'  and  Lady  Emme- 
lina's  eyebrows  became  like  two  circumflex 
accents. 

'We're  all  sweet  upon  her.  I  had  not 
finished  my  sentence.' 

'  Oh,  very  clever.  You  make  jokes,  I  see. ' 

'  Don't  call  that  a  joke.' 

We  became  gradually  friends,  and  pre- 
sently her  maiden  ladyship  said — 

*I  call  Prince  Roderick  handsome.' 

'  You  are  at  it  again,  calling  people 
names.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  shan't  speak  at  all  if  you 
take  me  up  like  that.' 

'  You  mustn't  be  taken  up  and  you  can't 
be  taken  down.' 
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'  Do  I  want  taking  down  ?  ' 

'  A  peg 

'  Thank  you.' 

'A  pegasus  might  carry  you  on  his 
wings  to  the  seventh  heaven,  and  I 
shouldn't  think  you  out  of  place.  That's 
what  I  meant  to  say.' 

*  Oh,  very  good,  but  I  don't  like 
words  with  double  meanings.  What  can 
be  the  matter  with  your  friend  Count 
Stolz?' 

Stolz's  maid  of  honour  was  a  brunette 
who  seemed  able  to  make  nothing  of  the 
giant  sitting  bolt  upright  and  cold  by  her 
side.  She  contrived  to  drop  her  napkin. 
He  half  turned  his  head,  looked  down 
upon  the  object  with  his  left  eye,  but  made 
no  other  move.  A  little  puzzled,  I  sup- 
pose, she  let  fall  her  gloves ;  upon  which 
Stolz  ejaculated — 
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'  I  shall  not  bick  up  dose  dings  :  but  I 
gannot  tell  you  vy.' 

'  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself,'  answered 
the  surprised  brunette. 

'  If  you  were  a  man  I  would  tell  you  de 
reason,'  proceeded  Stolz  ;  'but  you  are  a 
young  lady,  so  I  gannot.  It  vould  not  be 
brober.' 

The  brunette  blushed  up  to  the  eyes, 
and  Stolz  was  allowed  to  finish  his  dinner 
undisturbed. 

That  fine  gallery  of  pictures  and  por- 
traits, the  Waterloo  Room,  had  been 
lighted  up,  and  the  company  repaired  to  it 
after  dinner.  The  Queen,  after  saying  a 
kindly  word  or  two  to  everybody  in  turn, 
retired  early,  but  the  other  members  of  the 
Royal  family  remained,  and  among  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Court  much 
talking  in  a  low  voice  was  carried  on  about 
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Prince  Roderick  and  the  Princess.  The 
pair  walked  about  and  sat  together.  She 
looked  often  at  a  ring,  evidently  a  present 
of  his,  and  there  was  a  modest  confusion  in 
her  mantling  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes 
when  he  took  leave  of  her  for  the  night, 
kissing  her  hand  in  the  German  fashion. 
Very  pretty  eyes  had  the  Princess  Blanche, 
with  a  sweet  mouth  and  a  gentle  manner, 
at  once  lively  and  graceful.  When  she 
withdrew  with  her  mother  she  turned  at 
the  door  and  made  a  deep  curtsey  to 
us  all,  as  though  divining  that  she  had 
been  the  object  of  marked  notice  all  the 
evening. 

As  for  Prince  Roderick,  I  had  never 
seen  him  in  such  joyous  animation,  but  he 
made  no  confidences  to  Stolz  or  me  as  we 
escorted  him  to  his  apartments.  Next 
morning,  however,  after  breakfast  (which 
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we  took  in  our  respective  rooms)  he  sent 
word  that  he  wished  me  to  go  for  a  walk 
with  him  on  the  terraces  of  the  Castle. 

We  came  to  the  terrace  which  over- 
looks the  Home  Park,  and  whence  such  a 
superb  view  is  seen  of  Eton,  with  the 
broad  Thames  winding  among  fields, 
lawns,  and  trees.  The  scenery  was  lit 
up  on  this  particular  day  by  a  red  Octo- 
ber sun,  slowly  dispelling  a  haze  that 
rolled  in  white  clouds  along  the  river. 
The  air  was  sharp,  but  Prince  Roderick 
removed  his  round  hat  as  if  the  breeze 
were  refreshing  to  his  brow.  He  then 
said,  speaking  in  German,  as  was  his 
custom  in  serious  emergencies — 

'Well,  Meredith,  the  die  is  cast.      I  am 

to  fall  into  rank,  and  be  like  other  princes 

so   far  as    I    can.      If  you  have  ever  felt 

anxieties  about  my  future  destinies — and  it 
VOL.   II  29 
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Strikes  me  you  have — you  may  now  dispel 
them.' 

'  May  I  be  the  first  to  congratulate 
your  Royal  Highness?'  I  said,  sincerely 
pleased. 

'  Yes,  I  accept  your  congratulations,'  he 
replied,  holding  out  his  hand  ;  '  but  all  is 
not  over  yet.  I  have  to  make  my  peace 
with  old  Hochort — not  that  this  will  be 
of  much  use,  for  it  will  never  propitiate 
the  King,  who  wants  to  see  my  cousin 
Ursula  reign.  However,  I  have  pro- 
mised ;  and  I  am  to  put  my  house  in 
order  and  to  take  my  duties  as  general  au 
sdrieux.  Lastly,  I  am  to  give  up  my  book ; 
the  contents  are  forgiven  beforehand ;  but 
I  have  pledged  my  word  of  honour  not 
to  publish  without  permission.' 

'  Believe  me,  sir,  this  will  be  for  the 
best,'  I  said. 
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'  I  suppose  I  shall  end  by  thinking  so,' 
he  replied.  '  Meanwhile  I  must  ask  you  to 
get  the  book  back  from  Miss  Meadowes. 
She  can  be  trusted,  I  am  sure,  not  to 
speak  of  what  it  contains  ? ' 

'  Undoubtedly  she  may,  sir.' 

We  returned  to  London  a  couple  of 
hours  after  this  in  a  train  which  carried 
most  of  the  Castle  guests,  and  at  Padding- 
ton  I  parted  from  the  Prince,  taking  a 
hansom  and  driving  at  once  to  Park  Lane 
to  call  upon  Isabel. 

The  footman  informed  me  that  Lord 
Springfield  and  Miss  Meadowes  were  both 
'  not  at  home.'  But  something  struck  me 
in  the  man's  manner  ;  so  I  left  a  card, 
pencilling  on  it  a  few  words  to  say 
that  I  should  call  later  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  turning  away,  I  walked  slowly 
down  the  street,    so  that,   if  I   had  been 
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denied  admittance  by   error,    I    might    be 
recalled. 

I  reached  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
walked  back  to  pass  the  house  once  more. 
Half-way  I  was  met  by  Isabel,  who  had 
hurriedly  put  on  a  hat,  and  came  towards  me 
breathlessly.      Her  features  were  agonised. 

*  You  found  my  note  at  your  hotel  ? ' 
she  asked. 

'  No  ;   I  have  not  been  there.' 

'  Good  heavens !  how  shall  I  tell  you 
what  has  happened  ?  My  mother  has 
taken  the  Prince's  book.' 

'  Taken  it  to  keep,  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Yes,  she  came  home  last  night,  and  took 
it  from  me.  I  could  die  for  the  shame  of 
it,'  faltered  Isabel;  'but  come  in  and  see 
her  yourself.' 

She  led  me  into  the  house  half  running, 
and  we  went  upstairs  to  a  little  boudoir. 
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where  Lady  Springfield,  cool  as  a  straw- 
berry, sat  on  a  divan  holding  the  Morn- 
ing Post  at  arm's  length,  and  reading  it 
through  a  pair  of  glasses  set  on  a  tortoise- 
shell  handle.  Her  ladyship,  who  was  far 
from  old,  and  had  not  many  years  pre- 
viously been  accounted  a  beauty,  had 
piercing  eyes  and  a  resolute  chin.  She 
dressed  in  dark-hued  silks  w^hich  rustled 
prodigiously,  and  her  head  was  draped  in 
a  kind  of  black  lace  mantilla. 

If  ever  triumphant  spite  showed  itself 
in  a  woman's  face  it  did  in  Lady  Spring- 
field's, as  she  said  to  me  in  a  tone  of 
polite  asperity — 

'  How^  do  you  do.  Captain  Meredith  '^ 
You  have  come  about  the  manuscript 
which  you  lent  to  this  foolish  child  ;  but 
it's  of  not  the  slightest  use.  Prince 
Roderick  played  me  a  trick,  and   I  have 
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played  him  one.  You  may  tell  him  this 
from  me.' 

'  I  trust  you  will  reconsider  this  matter, 
Lady  Springfield,'  I  expostulated.  '  It  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  Prince 
should  have  the  manuscript  immediately.' 

*  Reason  the  more  for  my  detaining  it, 
then.  I  shall  do  with  the  book  what  I 
please  ;  but  in  any  case,  make  the  use  of 
it  which  may  be  most  displeasing  to  the 
Prince.  You  may  tell  him  this  again  from 
me.' 

'  Mamma,  the  disgrace  of  this  is  intoler- 
able,' pleaded  Isabel,  with  clasped  hands 
and  brimming  eyes  ;  '  the  book  was  con- 
fided to  my  honour.' 

'  Honour,  fiddlesticks  and  fiddledee  ! ' 
retorted  Lady  Springfield.  '  A  young 
lady's  honour  is  not  compromised  because 
her    mother    confiscates    improper    books 
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lent  to  her  by  bachelors.  I  am  ashamed 
of  you,  Captain  Meredith.  Now  go  away, 
and  mind  you  give  the  Prince  my  mes- 
sages. If  he  understands  French,  you 
can  tell  him  que  je  hii  rends  un  chie7t  de 
sa  chienne.' 

'  I  shall  have  to  refer  this  to  Lord 
Springfield,'  I  said  In  a  tone  which  was 
Intended  to  be  Indignant,  but  which  I  sus- 
pect showed  far  more  of  perplexity  and 
dismay. 

'  Yes,  by  all  means  go  and  see  Lord 
Springfield,'  cried  her  ladyship  aloud,  as 
though  she  were  suddenly  addressing 
somebody  out  of  the  window.  'You  will 
find  him  at  the  Carlton.' 

To  the  Carlton  I  went,  and  In  a  nice 
frame  of  mind.  After  I  had  waited  a  few 
minutes  In  the  hall.  Lord  Springfield  came 
out    charmingly    composed    and    amiable, 
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after  his  wont,  and  looking,  besides,  unaf- 
fectedly sympathetic. 

'  I  am  really  sorry  for  this,  my  dear 
Mei^edith,'  he  said,  patting  one  of  my 
hands  paternally  between  the  two  of  his  ; 
'  but  I  must  tell  you  from  the  outset  that  I 
cannot  interfere.  Prince  Roderick  has 
made  an  enemy  of  my  lady,  and  she  is 
revenging  herself  in  her  own  way.' 

'  But  the  seizure  of  this  book  may  have 
most  serious  consequences,'  I  answered. 

'  No  doubt,  but  Lady  Springfield  has 
always  been  doing  things  that  led  to  most 
serious  consequences.  If  she  had  not  I 
should  now  be  an  ambassador.  I  cannot, 
however,  engage  for  Prince  Roderick's 
sake  in  a  wrangle  with  my  wife.' 

'  But  really  I  must  ask  you  to  remon- 
strate with  Lady  Springfield.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  she  would  defy  a  bat- 
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talion  of  guards.  The  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  wait.  She  cannot  well  publish 
the  book,  though  I  should  not  be  aston- 
ished if  she  made  a  bonfire  of  it.' 

I  tried  one  more  appeal.  'You  must 
see,  Lord  Springfield,  that  my  own  posi- 
tion in  this  is  most  embarrassing.' 

'  I  do ;  and  it  is  because  I  feel  that  my 
lady  spites  you,  owing  to  your  kind  con- 
duct to  my  daughter — for  which  I  am 
most  grateful — that  I  am  disposed  to  give 
you  what  assistance  I  can.  Shall  I  call  on 
the  Prince  with  you  and  explain  matters  ? ' 

'  I  wish  you  would,'  I  answered ;  upon 
which  Lord  Springfield  drew  on  a  pair  of 
lavender  gloves,  had  his  glossy  hat  well 
brushed  by  a  page,  and  set  out  with  me, 
arm-in-arm,  for  the  hotel. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

I  DO  not  know  whether  Prince  Roderick 
was  so  angry  as  he  pretended  to  be.  Defi- 
ance and  any  reproach  of  being  in  the 
wrong  always  put  him  in  a  great  passion 
for  the  moment ;  but  secretly  he  must  have 
felt  that  Lady  Springfield's  dishonourable 
act  absolved  him  from  any  further  remorse 
about  his  past  conduct  towards  Isabel  ; 
and  then  he  may  have  cherished  a  secret 
gratification  that  the  disposal  of  his  book 
had  now  been  taken  out  of  his  own  hands. 
He  did  not  spare  Lord  Springfield  his 
taunts,    but    the    old    diplomatist    received 
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them  with  the  most  easy  forbearance. 
The  interview  ended  with  the  Prince's 
threatening  to  make  a  complaint  to  the 
police — a  threat  which  was,  of  course,  idle. 
A  foreign  prefect  of  police  could  have  sent 
his  agents  to  pay  her  ladyship  a  domiciliary 
visit  in  the  night,  and  they  might  have 
recovered  the  manuscript  without  the 
slightest  publicity ;  but  in  England,  where 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  hedged  in  with 
all  kinds  of  antiquated  defences,  police 
action  involves  proceedings  in  open  court, 
and  the  Prince,  upon  examining  the  subject, 
saw  that  he  could  not  make  a  move  with- 
out raising  a  scandal. 

He  turned  his  taunts  upon  me  when 
Lord  Springfield  was  gone.  Having  dis- 
pleasure to  vent,  he  never  took  pains  to 
control  himself,  but  turned  a  tapful  of 
boiling  invective  upon  the  first  person  at 
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hand.  I  had  answered  for  Isabel's  in- 
tegrity, but  she  was  nothing,  he  vowed, 
but  a  common  adventuress.  Who  could 
tell  that  she  and  her  mother  were  not  act- 
ing together  in  this  plot  ?  As  for  Lady 
Springfield,  it  was  notorious  that  she 
earned  pocket  -  money  by  contributing* 
society  gossip  to  newspapers  ;  she  had 
been  caught  in  the  act  when  her  husband 
was  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  she  would  now  try 
to  turn  her  theft  to  pecuniary  account. 
During  the  rest  of  that  evening,  which  we 
spent  at  a  theatre,  the  Prince  remained  so 
sulky  that  it  was  disagreeable  to  be  in  his 
company. 

But  his  was  a  mercurial  temperament, 
so  next  day  he  was  himself  again,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  take  a  humorous  view 
of  his  misadventure.     We  were  going  to 
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Windsor  for  a  few  hours,  and  as  we  started 
I  showed  him  a  letter  which  the  post  had 
brought  me  from  Isabel. 

Park  Lane,  22d  October. 

Dear  Captain  Meredith — I  have  had  a  painful 
scene  with  my  mother,  and  told  her  that  the  relations 
between  us  could  never  again  be  what  they  were  unless 
she  restored  Prince  Roderick's  manuscript.  IMy  father 
has  also  spoken  more  severely  than  I  had  ever  heard 
him  speak,  and  I  trust  my  mother  is  shaken.  I  write 
this  because  I  know  you  will  not  hke  to  call  again 
while  mamma  is  here,  but  I  wish  you  to  feel  assured 
that  we  shall  not  relax  our  efforts  to  prevent  any  mis- 
chief being  done. 

My  father  suggests  that  mamma  may  have  been 
only  curious  to  read  the  book,  and  that  she  has  per- 
haps no  further  intention  beyond  giving  us  a  good 
fright.     Let  us  hope  so. — Yours  faithfully, 

Isabel  Meadowes. 

The  Prince  merely  gave  a  shrug  as  he 
read  the  letter.  He  offered  no  comment, 
but  during  our  short  railway  journey 
showed     himself    very    affable    to    atone 
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for    his   unmannerliness   on    the   previous 
evening. 

I  think  the  Prince  committed  a  great 
mistake  at  Windsor  that  day.  Instead  of 
telHng  the  truth  about  his  book  he  invented 
some  excuses  for  not  producing  it,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  true  story  reached 
the  Castle  through  one  of  the  Court  ladies, 
who  had  it  from  Lady  Springfield  herself. 
This  gave  just  offence  in  high  quarters, 
and  conjecture  was  then  started  as  to 
Prince  Roderick's  reasons  for  treating 
Isabel  Meadowes  so  confidentially  as  he 
had  done.  Queries  on  this  point  led  to 
other  inquiries,  whence  it  came  to  be  ascer- 
tained that  the  Prince  had  brought  Mira 
Vogelsang  to  England  with  him,  had  taken 
a  furnished  house  for  her  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  often  favoured  her  with  his 
company  to  dinner  and  supper. 
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I  had  more  than  once  marvelled  at  the 
Prince's  imprudent  patronage  of  Mira 
Vogelsang,  Referring  to  my  diary  I  find 
the  entry  '  Prince  dined  with  Mi^^a '  occur 
pretty  frequently  at  that  period.  Some- 
times I  accompanied  him  to  her  house,  but 
I  did  not  at  all  like  the  company  one  met 
there.  Hook-nosed  managers,  curly-headed 
tenors,  songstresses  of  the  second  class, 
fat,  painted,  and  passdes,  formed  Mira's 
court,  and  they  treated  the  Prince  with 
a  mixture  of  flattery  and  familiarity  which 
was  irritating  to  witness.  The  equerry 
or  secretary  of  a  prince  can  never  be 
popular  among  such  people,  for  he  can- 
not unbend  among  them  as  his  master 
does.  Were  he  to  adapt  himself  to  their 
style  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
cover the  proper  tone  when  alone  with 
his    master ;    and    if    he    does    not   adopt 
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their   style    his    presence    acts    as    a   wet 
blanket. 

Mira  was  having  a  success  in  London, 
and  the  Prince  enjoyed  the  adulation  that 
was  paid  her.  She  was  an  artistic  product 
of  his  own  creating.  He  had  often  told 
me  that  he  had  discovered  her  in  a  Vienna 
music  hall.  Struck  with  her  singing,  he 
had  provided  her  with  good  masters,  had 
procured  her  an  engagement  at  the  Court 
Opera  of  Sabelburg,  and  had  forced  her 
upon  the  unwilling  public  of  Kronheim. 
Mira  had  repaid  him  by  bravely  holding 
her  own  in  the  position  to  which  he  had 
raised  her.  The  girl  had  a  magnificent 
voice,  and  it  improved  daily  in  training, 
just  as  her  physical  charms  expanded  under 
good  living.  Passing  from  a  diet  of  ham 
and  raw  apples  to  rich  soups,  joints,  and 
wines,  she  had  in   three  or  four  years  so 
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developed  in  stature,  bust,  arms,  and  figure 
as  to  be  a  splendid  creature.  Her  photo- 
graphs in  the  London  shop  windows 
wrought  fascination  upon  lean  young 
gentlemen  and  shrivelled  elderly  beaux, 
who  were  admirers  of  the  fleshy  order  of 
beauty,  and  every  evening  bouquets,  notes, 
and  sometimes  bracelets,  were  left  for  her 
at  the  stage  door  of  her  Majesty's. 

Moreover,  Mira's  London  success  gave 
her  a  reputation.  At  one  bound  she  passed 
from  local  renown  to  European  celebrity. 
Five-year  summer  engagements  in  London 
with  provincial  touring  engagements  were 
pressed  upon  her,  and  a  Berlin  manager 
crossed  the  Channel  on  purpose  to  hear 
her.  All  this  was  extremely  gratifying  to 
the  Prince,  who  read  everything  that  the 
critics  wrote,  and  often  made  me  translate 

their  articles   for   Mira's  perusal,  prior  to 
VOL.    II  ^o 
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cutting  them  out  of  the  papers  and  pasting 
them  in  an  album. 

The  Prince  treated  Mira  very  kindly, 
and  to  her  he  was  always  the  lord  and 
master.  Not  a  clever  girl,  but  thoroughly 
good-natured,  gay,  and  obedient,  she  knew 
his  moods  as  a  nurse  does  a  child's.  A 
glance  at  him  when  he  entered  the  room 
was  enough  to  tell  her  whether  she  could 
be  familiar  or  ought  to  make  a  hush  around 
him  as  in  a  sick  chamber.  If  he  looked 
serious  she  kissed  his  hand,  or  curtsied  so 
that  he  might  touch  her  forehead  with  his 
lips.  She  had  not  the  savoir  faire  which 
exactly  hits  the  mean  between  subservi- 
ency and  comradeship,  but  I  think  he  liked 
her  equally  whether  she  made  him  drink 
out  of  her  glass  or  paid  him  deference  with 
wistful  eyes,  or  sang  '  for  him '  before  a 
crowded   house,    rendering   all    her   songs 
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with  exactly  the  expression  which  he  had 
taught  her  to  put  into  them.  Whatever 
she  did  she  was  his  slave,  and  it  never 
entered  her  mind  to  be  jealous  of  him. 
She  knew  that  he  must  marry  some  day, 
and  whether  he  were  married  or  single, 
she  would  remain  his  slave  all  the  same. 
Pecuniarily  she  was  independent  of  his 
caprices,  for  he  had  acted  most  generously 
in  providing  her  with  a  fine  income  for 
life.  Besides  this,  he  was  always  giving 
her  costly  presents  of  jewellery  and  dresses. 
In  all  that  he  did  for  Mira  the  Prince 
saw  no  harm.  He  never  could  see  harm 
in  what  he  did  :  but  a  widely  different  view 
of  the  case  was  taken  by  those  in  whose 
good  opinion  he  just  then  desired  to  stand 
well.  I  find  an  entry  in  my  diary  which 
runs  :  '  Took  Mira  for  a  walk.  The  Prince 
to  Windsor  with  Stolz.    Exposure.    Explo- 
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sion!  Very  well  do  I  remember  all  the  inci- 
dents of  the  day  to  which  that  entry  refers. 

The  Prince  received  a  summons  to 
Windsor  by  telegram  in  the  morning,  and 
took  a  fancy  for  going  down  on  horseback 
with  Stolz — the  Royal  stables  supplying 
mounts  for  the  occasion.  Mira  Vogelsang 
was  to  sing  next  day,  for  the  first  time  in 
London,  the  part  of  Valentine  in  the 
Hti^guenots,  and  the  Prince  had  promised 
the  manager  to  attend  a  morning  rehearsal. 
Being  unable  to  do  so,  he  sent  me,  and 
appointed  a  meeting  between  us  at  Mira's 
house  towards  six.  We  were  then  to 
dine,  and  finish  the  evening  by  visiting 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  were 
enjoying  an  autumn  session. 

I  escorted  Mira  to  the  rehearsal,  which 
lasted  till  about  two,  after  which  I  took  her 
to  a  restaurant,  where  she  ate  a  regular 
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dinner,  beginning  with  two  dozen  oysters, 
for  singing  made  her  hungry.  She  had 
some  shopping  to  do,  and  we  walked  about 
Bond  Street  till  nearly  four,  when  it  came 
on  to  rain.  This  drove  us  home.  The  sky 
had  been  overcast  all  day,  and  the  shower 
soon  settled  into  a  steady  downpour. 

It  was  not  worth  while  going  back  to 
my  hotel  only  to  return  at  six  o'clock,  so  I 
sat  down  by  a  window  in  Mira's  drawing- 
room  reading  newspapers,  while  she  studied 
the  words  of  her  new  part  and  hummed 
snatches  of  the  music,  beating  time  gravely 
with  her  forefinger. 

I  made  sure  that  the  rain  would  compel 
Prince  Roderick  to  return  from  Windsor 
by  train,  and  bring  him  back  sooner  than 
he  had  appointed  ;  but  towards  six  dark- 
ness came  on  and  he  was  not  back,  the 
street  lamps  were  lighted,  and  dinner  was 
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ready.  Mira,  who  was  never  disturbed 
by  unpunctuality  (she  was  too  much  of  a 
Viennese  for  that),  placidly  gazed  out  of 
the  window  and  pitied  the  people  who 
were  trudging  through  puddles. 

At  last,  towards  seven,  there  was  a 
rapid  clattering  of  hoofs  down  the  street, 
and  the  Prince  dashed  up  to  the  door  with 
Stolz  and  a  groom  following  behind,  all 
three  reeking  wet.  The  Prince  alone  dis- 
mounted. Stolz,  calm  as  usual,  lifted  his 
hat,  and  rode  away  with  the  groom,  who 
led  the  Prince's  hack. 

Mira  and  I  went  down  to  meet  the 
Prince,  and  the  poor  girl  uttered  '  Lieber 
Himmel! '  as  she  saw  him  stand  on  the 
door-mat  with  water  dripping  from  every 
part  of  him.  But  his  pale  frowning  face 
and  set  lips  checked  further  exclamations. 

*  Fetch  a  cab,'  he  said  hoarsely  to  one  of 
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the  servants,  and  then  sent  Mira  away  to 
prepare  him  some  tea  with  rum  in  it,  while 
he  walked  into  the  dining-room,  where  the 
table  was  laid.  He  sighed  heavily  as  he 
muttered  something  about  having  galloped 
all  the  way  from  Windsor  ;  and  for  nearly 
five  minutes  he  stood  by  the  fire  warming 
his  hands  and  shivering  slightly,  while  the 
moisture  rose  from  his  w^et  clothes  in 
clouds. 

'  I'm  done  for  again,  Meredith,'  he  said 
at  last.  '  It's  about  Mira  this  time,  and  all 
sorts  of  other  things  besides  the  book.  I'm 
looked  upon  as  a  reprobate,  and  everybody 
gives  me  up.  The  Princess  leaves  Eng- 
land to-morrow.' 

'  And  your  engagement,  sir  ? ' 

'  Broken  off! ' 

Mira  came  in  with  the  tea,  and  the 
Prince  drank  it  standing.     He  said  nothing 
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to  her  about  his  troubles,  but  patted  her  on 
the  shoulder  and  asked  her  some  questions 
about  her  part.  Twice  he  looked  at  his 
watch  and  said  we  must  be  going,  but  he 
lingered  by  the  fire  and  seemed  unwilling 
to  go. 

At  length  he  roused  himself  and  re- 
minded me  of  our  appointment  at  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  walked  towards 
the  door,  but  of  a  sudden  turned  round 
with  a  laugh  that  was  nearly  a  scream, 
beat  the  air  with  his  hands,  and  fell 
heavily  on  the  floor. 
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It  was  nothing  but  a  fainting  fit.  Mira 
frantically  lifted  him  up  in  her  arms,  and 
raised  her  voice  to  its  loudest  stage  pitch 
in  shrieking  for  help  ;  but  before  the  use- 
less footmen  had  hurried  in  the  Prince  was 
recovering.  We  sat  him  in  an  arm-chair  ; 
and  Mira,  with  one  of  her  arms  round  him 
to  prop  him  up,  pressed  a  bottle  of  salts  to 
his  nostrils.  The  footmen  brought  brandy, 
I  rubbed  his  hands,  which  were  chilled,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  was  all  right,  though 
nervous  about  what  had  happened,  for  he 
was  always  anxious  about  his  ow^n  health. 
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'  Do   you   think   it   was   apoplexy  ? '  he 
asked,  looking  keenly  at  me. 
'  No,  sir  ;  only  a  swoon.' 
'  It's    the    first    time    such   a   thinor  has 

o 

ever  occurred  to  me,'  he  said,  standing  up 
and  feeling  himself  all  over.  'If  it  were 
apoplexy  you  would  say  so,  wouldn't  you  ? 
— for  I  ouo^ht  to  know  the  truth.' 

Reassured  by  my  manner,  he  insisted  on 
returnino^  to  the  hotel.  Mira,  who  had 
been  frightened,  pressed  him  eagerly  to 
stay,  but  he  would  not.  What  he  really 
wanted  was  a  warm  bath,  a  chanQ:e  of 
clothes,  and  some  dinner,  for  he  had  not 
eaten  since  breakfast.  When  he  had  had 
these  things  the  effects  of  his  chill  passed 
off,  and  at  ten  o'clock  he  was  quite  ready 
to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
had  made  an  appointment  with  a  Cabinet 
Minister,    and    it    was    one    of    his    good 
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points  that  he  hated  to  break  an  appoint- 
ment. 

The  minister  who  met  us,  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Robinson,  was  a  man  who 
had  grown  hard  and  gray  in  parliamentary 
work,  and  was  as  unlike  the  common  type 
of  continental  ministers  as  the  tough  holly 
differs  from  the  mimosa.  Criticisms  and 
personal  attacks,  which  would  have  made 
Count  Hochort  ill,  left  no  traces  on  his 
well  -  inured  cuticle.  Daily  showers  of 
newspaper  articles  fell  upon  him  as  rain 
on  a  roof,  trickling  off  and  doing  no  hurt. 
He  was  amenable  enough  to  public  opinion 
when  it  blew  in  gusts  ;  and  to  these  he 
bent  as  the  stoutest  tree  does.  In  fact  he 
was  always  in  a  state  of  bend.  His  com- 
munications were  never  yea,  yea,  and  nay, 
nay,  but  affirmatives  qualified  by  negatives, 
and  negatives  enrolled  in  coils  of  explana- 
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tions.  He  had  such  a  deep  knowledge  of 
parhamentary  ways  that  In  marking  out 
the  course  of  a  Bill  from  the  first  reading 
to  the  Royal  assent,  he  allowed  for  time 
on  the  scale  which  might  be  reckoned  by 
a  man  who  proposed  to  walk  from  the 
Nelson  Column  to  Westminster  Hall  by 
way  of  Whitechapel,  Brixton,  and  High- 
gate  ;  and  his  calculations  of  public  monies 
for  any  public  object  were  on  the  same 
assumption,  namely,  that  three-fourths  of 
the  money  w^ould  be  wasted.  He  was  in 
charge  of  a  great  State  department,  but 
had  no  time  to  learn  its  business  ;  for  dur- 
ing the  session  he  was  constantly  employed 
in  preparing  speeches  on  whatever  great 
Bill  (not  concerning  his  department)  hap- 
pened to  be  before  the  House  ;  and  during 
the  recesses  he  travelled  about  the  country 
on  the  stump.      He  spoke  no  language  but 
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English,  and  could  not  have  stated  where 
Natal  was  without  consulting  a  map.  If 
he  had  know^n  for  certain  where  Natal  was, 
he  would  not  have  trusted  his  memory,  but 
would  have  spoken  from  a  note,  lest  he 
should  make  a  mistake  in  the  longitude 
and  give  a  point  to  the  Opposition.  He 
kept  a  secretary,  whose  only  business  it 
was  to  instruct  him  to  dodge  questions 
which  were  put  to  trip  him  up.  Taking 
him  all  in  all,  Mr.  Robinson  was  an  honest 
English  gentleman  with  a  great  deal  of 
outward  bluffness  —  a  man  of  property, 
keen  as  a  file  in  all  his  personal  affairs, 
religious  on  Sunday  mornings,  over- 
worked but  happy  in  his  way  all  the 
year  round,  and  having,  like  other  poli- 
ticians, two  compasses  of  quite  different 
sensitiveness  by  which  he  guided  his 
conduct  —  his    regard    for   truth    and    his 
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sense  of  fair-play — In  public  or  in  private 
life. 

Mr.  Robinson  took  us  to  the  Dis- 
tinguished Strangers'  Gallery,  and  there 
presently  came  up  a  throng  of  M.P.'s 
and  peers  to  speak  to  the  Prince — among 
them  Mr.  Lemesurier,  the  Radical  with 
the  white  hat,  red  tie,  and  eyeglass  who 
was  going  to  marry  Connie  Davenant. 

I  must  here  mention  that  since  we  came 
to  London  I  had  thought  often  enough  of 
Connie,  but  had  never  been  able  to  obtain 
much  information  about  her.  London 
society  is  composed  of  so  many  circles  that 
people  who  are  '  in  society '  may  be  abso- 
lute strangers  to  all  the  haunts  of  others 
who  are  '  in  society  '  too.  Beyond  having 
heard  that  Connie  was  soon  to  be  married 
I  knew  nothing,  for  I  had  met  nobody  who 
was  acquainted  with  her. 
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Lemesurier  wanted  me  to  present  him 
to  the  Prince — which  I  did.  While  waiting 
his  turn  for  a  Httle  conversation,  he  said, 
*  You'll  find  Mrs.  and  Miss  Davenant  in 
the  Ladies'  Gallery.  They  have  come  to 
hear  a  speech.' 

'  A  speech  of  yours,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  ;  perhaps  I  shall  say  a 
few  words.' 

The  announcement  of  Connie's  presence 
left  me  cool,  for  what  was  the  use  of  think- 
ing further  about  her  ?  Possibly  her  heart 
fluttered  as  she  saw  me  through  the  grating, 
and  possibly  I  kept  my  eyes  away  from  that 
grating  on  purpose  ;  but  so  many  things  had 
happened  since  we  last  met,  and  our  paths 
were  so  "divergent,  that  it  would  only  have 
been  a  waste  of  emotion  to  renew  acquaint- 
anceship for  a  few  minutes.  What  man 
cares  to  meet  the  girl  who  w^as  his  darling 
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and  was  to  have  been  his  wife  ?  The  gulf 
between  what  is  and  what  was  to  have 
been  is  so  deep  and  wide  that,  although 
sighs  and  looks  of  regret  may  reach  across 
it,  one  had  much  better  avoid  making 
these  unavailing  signals  from  shore  to 
shore. 

Lemesurier  had  his  turn  of  chatting 
with  the  Prince,  and  ingratiated  himself,  for 
he  was  clever  and  interesting.  England 
alone  produces  such  politicians  as  this 
gentleman.  A  man  of  good  old  family, 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  having  a 
fine  estate  and  plenty  of  money  derived 
from  good  investments,  he  had  espoused 
extreme  Radicalism  partly  from  biliousness 
of  temperament  and  partly  from  cool,  cal- 
culating ambition.  Not  being  dependent 
upon  his  land  for  an  income,  he  could 
advocate  all  sorts  of  experiments  with  the 
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lands  of  others  ;  and  the  inciting  of  other 
men's  tenants  to  discontent  enabled  him  to 
be  very  strict  with  his  own.  He  was 
always  on  the  side  of  law-breakers,  though 
careful  not  to  break  the  law  himself.  He 
did  not  join  w^th  the  London  mobs  who 
plundered  West  End  shops,  nor  with  the 
Irish  rabble  who  stoned  the  police  at 
evictions,  cut  off  the  tails  of  cows,  and 
butchered  old  men  after  dark  under  the 
eyes  of  shrieking  women  ;  but  he  spoke  up 
for  the  miscreants  who  did  these  things. 
He  had  no  religion,  patriotism,  or  loyalty  ; 
but  the  correctness  of  his  private  life  cov- 
ered his  tolerance  of  blasphemy,  and  gave 
an  appearance  of  strongmindedness  to  his 
systematic  depreciation  of  England  in  its 
foreign  and  colonial  relations,  and  to  his 
rancorous  encouragement  of  attacks  against 

the    Queen    and    Royal   family.      In    the 
VOL.  II  31 
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House  of  Commons  Lemesurier  spoke  like 
a  gentleman ;  on  public  platforms  like  a 
blackguard.  So  far  from  feeling  that  his 
superior  education  bound  him  to  instruct 
his  ignorant  hearers,  he  not  only  pandered 
to  their  prejudices,  but  deliberately  en- 
deavoured to  convert  their  good-natured 
grumbles  against  inevitable  social  inequal- 
ities into  savage  outcries  against  the  classes 
whose  wealth  is  the  fruit  of  intelligence, 
enterprise,  and  labour.  Such,  however,  is 
the  confusion  in  our  English  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  where  politics  are  concerned, 
that  this  man,  who  in  most  continental 
countries  would  have  been  shunned  by 
every  gentleman  of  honour,  had  friends  in 
all  ranks.  He  went  to  Court,  associated 
with  princes  and  men  of  science,  and  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  politician  who, 
when  next  his  party  came  into  office,  must 
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certainly  be  chosen  as  one  of  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown. 

Lemesurier,  seated  beside  Prince  Rode- 
rick, and  with  his  eyeglass  jauntily  cocked 
in  his  left  eye,  was  explaining  to  him  the 
business  before  the  House.  '  The  first 
Legislature  in  the  World '  had  been  en- 
gaged for  two  hours  over  one  of  those  Irish 
interlocutory  motions  which  are  intended 
to  stop  business. 

The  Government  was  being  asked  to 
declare  by  what  right  the  patent  leather 
boots  of  an  Irish  patriot,  imprisoned  for 
sedition,  had  been  removed  from  his  cell. 
The  venerable  Opposition  leader,  who 
when  in  power  had  imprisoned  hundreds 
of  Irishmen  without  trial,  and  roundly 
ordered  that  rebels  against  him  should  be 
treated  like  ordinary  felons,  declared,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  fury,  that  the  civilisa- 
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tion  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  dis- 
graced when  rebels  against  the  party 
opposed  to  him  were  made  to  wear  prison 
clothes.  Another  statesman  out  of  office, 
a  fat  man,  who  when  Home  Secretary  had 
kept  a  bodyguard  of  police  to  protect  him 
from  Irishmen,  vowed  that  Poland  had  better 
treatment  than  Ireland — a  statement  which 
made  the  Russian  ambassador  in  the  gallery 
look  as  modest  as  an  old  ballet  dancer  re- 
ceiving a  wreath  of  orange  flower  blossoms. 
At  last  the  Irishman's  boots  were  put  out 
of  the  way,  and  Lemesurier  went  down- 
stairs to  make  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Robinson, 
with  whom  he  had  spoken  a  few  minutes 
before  in  the  gallery  on  terms  of  easy 
friendship. 

It  was  not  oratory  this  speaking  of 
Lemesurier's.  The  man  had  a  bundle  of 
papers  :    he    stammered    and    hawed,    the 
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House  thinned,  some  of  the  remaining 
members  cried  '  Hear,  hear,'  others  'Oh!' 
but  the  reporters  in  the  gallery  went  on 
scribbling,  and  this  was  all  that  Lemesurier 
wanted.  His  charge  against  Robinson — 
if  it  meant  anything — was  one  of  down- 
right lying  and  dishonesty,  but  he  kept  on 
calling  Robinson  the  '  right  honourable 
gentleman.'  '  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man,' he  said,  '  has  been  clearly  convicted 
of  misstatements  which  I  cannot  but 
characterise  as  inconsistent  with  any 
standard  of  good  faith.'  Mr.  Robinson 
rose  to  answer,  and  the  House  filled.  His 
reply,  if  it  meant  anything,  amounted  to 
a  charge  that  Lemesurier  had  wilfully  lied 
by  stating  facts  which  he  knew  to  be  false, 
and  suppressing  information  which  was 
within  his  knowledge,  and  which  would 
convince  all  the  world  that  he  was  merely 
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telling  spiteful  falsehoods.  But  he  kept 
on  calling  Lemesurier  '  my  honourable 
friend.'  '  My  honourable  friend,'  he  said, 
'  has  once  more  given  us  a  proof  of  his 
remarkable  capacity  for  making  black 
appear  white.'  After  this  the  subject 
dropped,  and  nobody  appeared  to  think  a 
penny  the  worse  of  Lemesurier  or  of 
Robinson. 

'  Won't  those  two  men  cut  each  other's 
throats  now  ?'  asked  the  Prince  of  me;  but 
when  it  was  explained  to  him  that  Robin- 
son would  gladly  have  given  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Lemesurier,  and  that  Leme- 
surier had  lately  subscribed  towards  a 
Joint  Stock  Company's  testimonial  of 
esteem  to  Robinson,  he  lifted  up  his 
hands.  *  If  I  ever  get  my  book  back,'  he 
said  laughing,  '  I  must  add  a  footnote  to 
my  chapter  on  Parliaments.' 
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Sad  as  Prince  Roderick  was,  this  even- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons  did  him 
good.  It  was  really  more  amusing  than  a 
farce.  We  stayed  till  past  midnight,  and 
the  weather  having  cleared,  walked  home 
arm-in-arm  along  the  Embankment.  On 
the  way  the  Prince  had  an  outburst  of 
merriment.  I  had  said  something  about 
the  variableness  of  our  climate,  when  he 
exclaimed  laughing — 

'  Don't  you  think  you  could  manage 
the  climate  better  on  your  parliamentary 
system  ?  Imagine  the  Celestial  Powers 
leaving  you  English  to  settle  your  weather 
for  yourselves.  Can't  you  picture  Mr. 
Robinson  introducing  a  Climate  Reform 
Bill,  and  that  Grand  Old  Man  with  the 
shirt  collars  denouncing  winter  as  an  in- 
vention of  the  Tories,  and  that  dema- 
gogue—  the    fat     man  —  swearing    there 
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should  be  no  more  darkness  to  make  the 

poor    buy    candles,    and    Mr.    Lemesurier 

promising  to  convert  Britain  into  a  land  of 

oranges  and  olives  without  any  oppressive 

sunshine  to  make   the   working-men  per- 
spire ? ' 

He  developed  this  idea  with  great  glee 
till  we  reached  the  hotel,  when  he  felt  too 
wide  awake  to  go  to  bed.  He  seemed 
unwilling  to  be  left  alone  with  his  own 
thoughts.  We  had  a  very  large  suite  of 
apartments  on  the  first  floor,  and  the 
Prince  had  never  entered  any  of  the 
public  rooms ;  but  now  he  suddenly 
proposed  that  we  should  turn  into  the 
smoking-room  and  have  a  drink. 

'  I  shouldn't  mind  some  Scotch  whisky,' 
he  said,  settling  into  a  comfortable  arm- 
chair, and  throwing  an  admiring  look 
round  the  spacious  room,  where  a  number 
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of  visitors  were  lounging.  '  This  is  just 
the  place  for  a  talk.  I  should  like  some 
of  my  cigarettes  though.' 

I  said  I  would  go  upstairs  to  fetch  him 
the  cigarettes,  and  also  to  see  if  any  letters 
had  come.  The  first  thing  I  saw  on  the 
table  in  the  drawing-room  was  a  parcel 
with  Lady  Springfield's  card  under  the 
string. 

It  contained  the  Prince's  manuscript, 
and  on  the  card  these  words  were 
pencilled — 

Lady  Springfield  returns  Captain  ^^leredith  his 
very  dreary  manuscript,  with  the  request  that  he  will 
send  no  more  such  unimproving  literature  into  her 
house. 

I  tore  up  the  card,  but  it  was  with  the 
greatest  elation  that  I  took  the  parcel 
down  to  the  smoking  -  room.  At  the 
moment  I  clean  forgot  all  the  good  reasons 
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there  were  for  pitching  this  unhappy  book 
into  the  fire,  and  thought  only  that  there 
might  yet  be  time  to  send  the  manuscript 
to  Windsor. 

'  Gott  sei  Dank  !'  ejaculated  the  Prince, 
as  he  caught  at  the  parcel,  and  during  a 
minute  or  two  his  eyes  kindled  with  excite- 
ment. Having  looked  to  see  that  none  of 
the  pages  were  missing,  he  drank  off 
his  whisky,  and  made  some  disconnected 
remarks  about  sending  a  special  messenger 
to  Windsor  in  the  morning.  Then  his 
spirits  gradually  fell,  and  he  put  the  parcel 
on  the  table  with  a  sigh. 

'It's  too  late,'  he  muttered;  'and  it 
would  be  of  no  use.  There's  that  affair 
about  Mira,  and  a  number  of  other  things, 
which  have  been  divulged  about  me.  Will 
you  touch  the  bell  and  ask  the  waiter  for 
some  more  of  that  stuff  with  soda  ?  my 
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throat  is  parched.'  The  waiter  brought 
the  refreshment,  and  the  Prince  took  a 
deep  draught  out  of  the  tall  tumbler. 

'  I've  reached  a  turning-point  in  my 
life,  Meredith,'  he  said,  with  heightened 
colour.  '  I'm  beaten  again,  and  heaven 
knows  what  I  shall  do  next.  I  must  take 
a  few  days  to  think  over  it.  Till  to-day  I 
had  hopes  ;  now  I  have  none.  At  present 
I'm  in  the  mind  to  abandon  all  my  rights 
if  only  those  who  want  to  see  me  out  of 
the  way  will  leave  me  alone.  Once  I  have 
stepped  aside ' 

'  I  hope  you  will  think  many  times  over 
that,'  I  said. 

'  I  may  perhaps  think  too  long  and 
live  to  repent  it,'  was  his  answer.  '  King 
Franz  looks  as  if  he  had  years  of  life  before 
him,  and  while  I  am  waiting  for  his  crown 
my  days   are  wasted   in  useless  struggles 
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and  fits  of  impotent  rage.  Why  not  fling 
the  crown  to  those  who  want  it,  and  strike 
out  a  new  path  for  myself?  I  am  rich. 
I  can  live  where  I  please,  and  do  as  I 
please.  I  might  found  a  kingdom  for  my- 
self while  I  am  young  enough  to  enjoy  it. 
Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  and  Albania  are 
open  fields.  There  are  combustible  ma- 
terials there  which  it  only  requires  a  spark 
to  light,  and  armies  which  need  only  money 
to  set  them  marching.  If  my  fate  as  an 
heir-presumptive  has  only  been  to  lose  char- 
acter, let  me  at  least  show  that  I  am  better 
than  my  reputation,  and  do  something  be- 
fore I  die  to  leave  a  name  in  history.' 

'  Might  I  only  advise  you  to  have 
patience  ?  '  I  pleaded. 

'  Patience  must  have  an  object,'  he 
answered,  emptying  his  glass.  '  If  I  cease 
to  care  for  the  throne  of  Kronheim,  what 
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then  ?  I  am  never  likely  to  marry  now, 
unless  I  find  a  new  love  in  some  new 
country  where  I  can  found  a  new  dynasty. 
Leave  me  to  this  dream  for  to-night. 
Perhaps  it  may  vanish — perhaps  not.  But 
don't  be  surprised  if  I  call  upon  you  to 
back  my  fortunes  in  some  dare-devil  enter- 
prise where  your  drawn  sword  will  be  of 
use.' 

I  told  him  that  my  sword  was  at  his 
service,  and  he  said  with  one  of  his  princely 
nods  as  he  rose  from  his  chair — 

*  Well,  if  you  once  draw  it  for  me,  it 
shall  have  good  work  to  do.' 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

There  was  at  that  time  staying  in  London 
a  Bulgarian  politician  named  Oiloff.  He 
had  been  sent  on  a  strolling  mission  to  try 
and  raise  a  loan  and  to  find  a  well-to-do 
prince  willing  to  rule  over  Bulgaria.  He 
was  a  plump  and  jolly  little  fellow,  who 
could  sing  the  praises  of  his  country  in 
most  European  languages,  and  a  hazard 
enabled  him  to  sing  them  in  Prince 
Roderick's  ear. 

The  Prince  met  him  at  a  party  and 
invited  him  to  call.  Oiloff  did  so,  and  then 
repeated   his   visits   daily.       He   and    the 
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Prince  were  often  closeted  for  hours,  and 
I  was  told  nothing  of  what  passed  at  these 
interviews  till  one  day  the  Prince  informed 
me  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
on  a  tour  through  the  Balkan  countries. 

'  It  will  amuse  me  to  see  the  East,'  he 
said.  '  I  haven't  given  Oiloff  any  promise, 
but  if  I  find  Bulgaria  to  my  liking  I  dare- 
say I  shall  accept  the  Bulgarian  crown. 
Will  you  go  with  me  ? ' 

'With  pleasure,'  I  answered.  The 
prospect  of  a  pleasant  trip  was  near.  The 
acceptation  of  the  Bulgarian  crown  seemed 
a  very  remote  contingency. 

*  Well  then,  we  will  wait  till  I  get  letters 
from  Kronheim  saying  when  my  sister's 
marriage  is  to  take  place,  and  make  our 
arrangements  accordingly.' 

There  was  some  little  hitch,  as  it 
appeared,  about  Princess  Dot's  marriage. 
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The  real  trouble  concerned  settlements, 
but  as  this  would  have  been  an  un- 
chivalrous  reason  to  allege,  the  Grand- 
duke  Rothbart  pretended  to  be  smitten 
with  religious  misgivings.  Princess  Dot's 
Lutheran  theology  was  said  to  be  not  yet 
sufficiently  firm  to  satisfy  the  Grand- 
duke's  mother.  Its  firmness  varied  in 
aspect  according  as  the  Princess  seemed 
disposed  to  retain  hold  of  her  fortune  or  to 
let  the  largest  part  of  it  fall  under  the 
Grand-duke's  control.  At  the  time  when 
Prince  Roderick  spoke  to  me  his  sister 
was  for  eschewing  all  romance  in  her 
money  affairs,  that  is,  she  wished  to  keep 
the  bulk  of  her  fortune  for  herself. 

The  Prince,  who  wanted  to  get  the 
marriage  over,  wrote  advising  her  to  yield  ; 
and  meanwhile  he  continued  to  amuse 
himself    in    London.       But    he    abruptly 
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broke  off  his  relations  with  Mira  Voeel- 
sang.  Without  bearing  her  any  grudge 
for  the  unwilling  share  which  she  had 
taken  in  destroying  his  engagement  with 
the  Princess  Blanche,  he  perceived  the 
propriety  of  dissociating  his  name  from 
hers.  I  think  he  also  persuaded  himself 
that  she  was  an  unlucky  element  in  his  life. 
However  this  may  be,  he  counselled  her 
to  close  with  a  handsome  offer  for  a 
provincial  touring  engagement,  and  she 
submissively  did  as  he  ordered. 

I  was  sent  to  Mira  with  the  letter  in 
which  the  Prince  made  his  wishes  known 
and  informed  her  of  some  new  pecuniary 
arrangements  which  were  being  settled  for 
her  maintenance — very  handsome  arrange- 
ments. 

The  poor  girl  had  not  seen  the  Prince 

for  several  days,  and  as  she  came  into  her 
VOL.  II  32 
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drawing-room  she  threw  me  a  quick 
eager  glance  to  learn  if  I  were  the  bearer 
of  good  news. 

She  kissed  the  Prince's  letter  before 
opening  it,  and  when  she  had  read  it  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'  I  will  do  as  he  desires,'  she  said  softly. 
'  Oh,  how  sorry  I  am  that  his  engage- 
ment has  been  broken  off!  He  had  set 
his  whole  heart  upon  it,  and  he  loved  the 
Princess  so  truly.' 

'They  may  come  together  again,'  I 
answered,  not  feeling  sure,  however,  that  I 
was  offering  any  real  consolation  by  these 
words.      But  poor  Mira  was  quite  sincere. 

'  He  has  been  so  good  to  me — so 
noble ! '  she  exclaimed,  as  her  breast 
heaved.  'If  I  thought  he  was  being 
parted  from  the  Princess  Blanche  because 
of  me,  I  would  go  and  throw  myself  at  her 
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feet  and  swear  that  his  heart  was  never 
mine — for  it  was  not.  Mine  was  his,  but 
he  never  loved  me.' 

She  looked  down  at  her  bracelets  and 
rings,  put  her  hand  to  a  locket  round  her 
neck,  and  glanced  round  the  room  as 
though  seeking  for  a  parting  gift. 

'  Everything  here  is  his,'  she  ejaculated 
helplessly ;  '  but  will  you  tell  him  what 
I  have  said  ?  I  would  go  back  to  the 
poverty  from  which  he  raised  me,  I  would 
disappear  from  Europe  and  never  more  be 
heard  of  by  him,  sooner  than  stand  in  his 
way.  Ach  Gott !  I  am  crying  for  his 
happiness,  not  for  mine.' 

She  moved  towards  a  writing-table,  for 
she  said  she  must  write  him  an  answer,  lest 
a  verbal  message  should  make  the  Prince 
imagine  that  she  murmured  at  his  decision. 
She  wrote   only  a  few  lines,   and  as  she 
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handed  me  the  letter  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  mouth  and  nodded  to  me  without  a 
word.  But  no  language  could  have  proved 
her  obedience  and  devotion  like  that  nod. 

At  about  the  time  when  this  matter 
with  Mira  was  settled,  the  Prince  met 
Isabel  Meadowes  and  her  mother  at  a 
picture  exhibition,  and  accosted  them  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  To  my  surprise 
Lady  Springfield  shook  hands  with  him 
gushingly,  and  after  a  twenty  minutes' 
chat  as  they  strolled  through  the  galleries 
together — Isabel  and  I  walking  behind — 
invited  him  to  dinner  for  the  next  day. 
He  accepted,  and  took  me  with  him. 
From  that  dinner — a  memorable  event  to 
me — dated  the  renewal  of  a  close  intimacy 
between  Isabel  and  the  Prince. 

My  astonishment  at  seeing  the  girl 
treat   him   as   an   old  friend,  and  by  rapid 
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degrees    fall    again    under    his    spell,    was 
more  than   I   can  describe.     The  pair  sat 
and  talked  about  the  Prince's  book,  while 
Lady  Springfield  drew  me  into  a  game  of 
cards.     Every  now  and  then  this  prudent 
campaigner  shot  a  sidelong  glance  at  her 
daughter,  and  seemed  to  be  most  satisfied 
at   the  progress   she   was  making.      Lord 
Springfield    talked    with    a    brother    peer, 
who    had    been    the    sixth    person    at    the 
dinner,    and    seemed    to    notice    nothing. 
For  several   succeeding   days    the    Prince 
met    Isabel   regularly,    either    lunching    or 
dining  with  Lord  Springfield,  or  meeting 
Lady  Springfield  and  her  daughter  at  the 
theatre.       I    was   not   aware   of  half  their 
meetings.     When   at   last    I    became  con- 
scious   of  what    was    passing,    the    w^hole 
truth — namely,  that  Isabel's  affections  were 
being  reconquered  by  the  Prince — became 
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revealed  to  me  by  her  deep  blush  when 
we  met. 

The  girFs  whole  manner  was  changed. 
When  she  talked  with  me  I  had  always 
found  her  so  sensible ;  but  she  now 
appeared  to  have  completely  lost  her 
senses.  She  seemed  ashamed  of  this  in 
my  presence,  but  could  not  struggle  against 
the  overpowering  sensations  which  assailed 
her. 

Lady  Springfield,  to  whom  I  was  a 
hateful  person,  glanced  with  a  look  of 
triumph  from  me  to  her  daughter,  as  much 
as  to  say  :  '  You  flattered  yourself  that  you 
had  put  these  two  young  people  asunder, 
but  look  at  them  now ! '  The  Prince 
seemed,  if  not  as  much  ^J)ris  as  Isabel,  at 
least  very  fairly  enthralled.  But  whither 
was  this  going  to  lead  ?  The  Springfields 
and   Isabel  were  supporting  the  Prince  in 
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his  Bulgarian  idea,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  were  detaining  him  in  London.  He 
no  longer  talked  of  departing,  but  gave  me 
leave  to  go  and  spend  a  few  days  with  my 
uncle  the  bishop.  My  aunt  Episcopa 
would  have  been  very  glad  that  the  Prince 
should  also  accept  her  invitation,  and  she 
schemed  to  that  effect  in  writing  to  me, 
but  the  Prince  was  not  to  be  drawn  from 
town.  I  went  down  alone  to  Guildford, 
spent  three  quiet  days  there,  and  on  my 
return  to  London  learned  that  the  Prince 
had  started  for  Yorkshire,  attended  by 
Stolz,  to  have  a  week's  shooting  at  Lord 
Springfield's  seat.  Isabel  and  her  mother 
had,  of  course,  gone  too. 

The  Prince  had  left  instructions  that 
I  should  open  his  letters  and  telegraph 
anything  of  importance.  The  first  thing 
which  I  had  to  wire  was  that  the  marriage 
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contract  between  Princess  Dot  and  her 
Grand -duke  had  at  last  been  drafted  to 
the  general  satisfaction,  and  that — theo- 
logical obstacles  being  thus  happily  re- 
moved— the  marriage  had  been  fixed  for 
an  early  date.  A  couple  of  days  after  this 
the  post  brought  me  an  engraved  card 
filled  up  in  the  Princess's  own  hand  and 
inviting  me  to  the  wedding  ceremony  and 
feast. 

'  A  plague  on  all  you  girls  together ! ' 
I  was  tempted  to  exclaim  in  my  bitterness  ; 
for  I  was  exceeding  sore  at  Isabel's  con- 
duct, having  begun  to  think  of  her  (before 
her  reconciliation  with  the  Prince)  with 
something  more  than  kindness.  Connie 
Davenant,  the  Princess  Dot,  and  Isabel 
Meadowes  were  now  to  me  much  of  a 
muchness  in  my  estimate  of  girlish  sense 
and  constancy. 
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Evidently  the  glamour  of  the  Prince's 
rank  had  done  it.  He  had  whistled,  and 
Isabel  had  dropped  like  a  bird  off  a 
branch  on  to  the  wrist  of  a  skilled  fowler. 
His  weaknesses  and  eccentricities  not 
less  than  his  high  station  made  him 
fascinating  to  women  ;  but  once  again  I 
could  not  but  marvel  how  all  this  was 
going  to  end. 

The  Bulgarian,  Demetrius  Oiloff,  won- 
dered as  much  as  I  did,  and  kept  calling 
every  day  at  the  hotel  to  ask  when  the 
Prince  was  going  to  return.  The  little 
man  was  as  impatient  as  Mephistopheles 
seeing  Faust  philander  with  Margaret. 
Bulgaria,  he  said,  was  all  eager  for  a 
prince,  and  the  times  were  ripe  for  a  loan. 
He  knew  men  in  the  City  who  would  be 
ready  to  advance  half  a  million  sterling  if 
the  Prince  would  guarantee  the  interest  on 
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his  private  fortune  ;  and  his  eyes  gHstened 
as  he  spoke  of  things  which  Bulgaria  could 
achieve  with  half  a  million.  The  little 
man  had  a  pink  chubby  face  and  tight 
clothes,  which  made  his  arms  and  legs 
look  like  small  bolsters.  He  was  so 
cheerful  and  talkative,  so  confident  in  his 
figures,  so  sturdy  in  his  patriotism,  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with 
him. 

'  I  hope  you  are  not  trying  to  dissuade 
the  Prince  from  coming  to  us,'  he  once 
said  to  me  point-blank. 

*  On  the  contrary,  I  have  promised  to 
go  with  him.' 

*We  want  help  so  much,'  declared 
Oiloff  wistfully.  '  Ours  is  such  a  fine 
country,  as  you  will  own  when  you  see  it. 
Bulgaria  might  become  another  Belgium, 
and  it  is  not  much  to  ask,  is  it,  that  some- 
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body  should  step  forward  and  prevent  us 
from  being  swallowed  up  by  Russia  ? 
Think  what  is  the  meaning  of  independ- 
ence to  us  !  Why,  if  we  became  Russians, 
our  young  men  would  be  sent  away  to 
serve  in  Siberian  garrisons  thousands  of 
miles  off' 

'  I  hope,  though,  your  hopes  of  independ- 
ence don't  depend  on  Prince  Roderick's 
acceptance  of  your  crown  ?  '  I  remarked,  for 
I  had  not  the  slightest  belief  that  Prince 
Roderick  would  part  with  his  rights  in 
Kronheim  for  the  sake  of  a  shaky  Oriental 
diadem. 

'  Oh  no  !  but  he  might  help  us  to  find  a 
prince  if  he  will  not  cast  in  his  lot  with  us. 
I  have  had  my  eye  on  him  for  some  time,' 
admitted  Oiloff  naively.  '  He  is  known 
as  a  man  of  ideas,  and  the  great  thing 
for   us    now    is    to   get    men    of  mind    to 
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vouch  for  us.  Europe  has  no  faith  in  us. 
It  believes  we  are  Russians  at  heart  — 
which  we  are  not.  Your  English  states- 
men have  never  forgiven  us  for  letting 
ourselves  be  freed  from  Turkey  by  Igna- 
tieff,  but,  you  see,  one  can't  pick  and 
choose  the  man  who  is  to  save  one  from 
drowninof.' 

I  had  several  conversations  of  this  kind 
with  M.  Oiloff,  who  could  not  understand 
how  the  Prince  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  shoot  pheasants  while  Bulgaria  was 
waiting  so  anxiously  for  money.  I  invited 
him  to  dine  at  my  Club,  and  we  were 
joined  by  Harold  Crowe,  who  had  come 
over  from  Kronheim  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
with  his  friends  in  England.  The  artist's 
chaffing  remarks  about  Bulgaria  were 
good-humouredly  borne  by  Oiloff,  but  at 
last  put  him  on   his   mettle   and   impelled 
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him  to  say  such  things  as  rendered  us 
both  silent.  Oiloff  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  and  had  been  educated  partly  at 
that  excellent  institution,  Robert's  College, 
Constantinople,  and  partly  at  a  German 
university.  At  eighteen  the  Turks  had 
thrown  him  into  prison  for  conspiracy  ;  at 
twenty  they  had  sentenced  him  to  be 
hanged,  and  he  only  escaped  execution 
owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War.  During  that  war  his 
father,  mother,  young  brothers  and  sisters 
had  all  been  butchered  by  Bashi-Bazouks, 
and  his  farm-home  had  been  burnt.  He 
had  himself  fought  throughout  the  war 
as  an  officer,  had  been  twice  wounded, 
and  had  won  a  Russian  decoration  for 
bravery  on  the  field.  He  had  sub- 
sequendy  been  elected  to  the  first  Bul- 
garian    Parliament,    and    had     become    a 
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Cabinet  Minister.  A  man  with  such  a 
record  could  not  be  treated  as  an  adven- 
turer, but  was  entitled  to  every  whit  as 
much  respect  as  our  own  Robinsons  and 
Lemesuriers. 

'  Pity  the  little  man  is  so  pudgy,' 
observed  Harold  after  Oiloff  had  left 
us.  '  One  can't  imagine  so  much  hero- 
ism in  such  a  well-fed  little  body.  But 
I  must  read  up  Bulgaria.  Isn't  there 
some  idea  that  the  Bulgarians  may 
revive  the  Greek  Empire  at  Constan- 
tinople ? ' 

'  Yes,  if  they  can  get  rid  of  the  Greeks.' 
'  They'll  want  a  man,  though,  for  that 
work,  and  Roderick  won't  do  it.  You'll 
see  he'll  either  settle  down  into  a  hum- 
drum paterfamilias  constitutionally  -  slip- 
pered king,  or  else  smash  himself  in  some 
disgraceful  scrape  with  a  woman.      I  think 
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I  see  how  this  entanglement  with  Isabel 
Meadowes  is  going  to  end.' 

'How?' 

'  Why,  he'll  make  a  fool  of  himself  and 
marry  her.' 


CHAPTER    XXVII 

I  DID  not  believe  that  Prince  Roderick 
could  commit  such  a  piece  of  folly  as  to 
marry  Isabel  Meadowes.  He  loved  the 
Princess  Blanche,  and,  though  his  engage- 
ment with  her  was  broken  off,  it  was  quite 
evident  to  me  that  he  would  end  by  marry- 
ing her,  if  only  he  remained  patient  and 
behaved  himself  for  a  time,  so  as  to  avoid 
making  people  talk  about  him.  Smart  as 
he  might  under  the  reproaches  addressed 
to  him  at  Windsor,  he  could  not  be  so 
senseless  as  to  throw  himself  away  upon 
Isabel  merely  to  spite  the  Princess  Blanche, 
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who,  no  doubt,  was  as  fondly  attached  to 
him  as  ever. 

On  his  return  from  Yorkshire,  however, 
the  Prince  told  me  at  once  to  my  dismay 
that  he  was  going  to  make  Isabel  his  wife. 
He  came  back  one  evening  unexpectedly, 
and  as  soon  as  we  had  shaken  hands,  he 
requested  me  to  go  and  dress  for  dinner, 
as  w^e  were  both  to  dine  at  Springfield 
House.  It  was  during  the  few  minutes 
while  we  were  waiting  for  the  carriage  that 
he  announced  his  matrimonial  intentions, 
adding  that  I  must  start  for  Kronheim 
next  day  to  carry  a  letter  to  the  King,  in 
which  he  would  pray  for  permission  to 
marry. 

He  seemed  happy  enough,  but  not  like 

a  man  deeply  in  love.      He  accepted  my 

congratulations   with    a   smile.      I    had,    of 

course,   no  opinions  to  offer  on  the  mar- 
voL.  II  33 
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riage,  for  he  spoke  as  though  his  mind 
was  made  up,  and  as  though  he  were 
resolved  to  hear  no  remonstrance.  Yet  I 
felt  mighty  curious  to  ascertain  how  he 
was  going  to  accomplish  his  marriage. 
King  Franz  would  certainly  refuse  his 
sanction  to  a  mdsalliance  so  long  as  Prince 
Roderick  was  heir  to  the  throne,  though 
he  might  allow  a  regular  marriage  on  con- 
dition of  the  Prince  renouncing  his  rights 
to  the  succession.  Was  the  Prince  pre- 
pared to  make  this  sacrifice,  or  was  Isabel 
ready  to  contract  an  irregular  marriage 
which,  though  it  gave  her  no  official  rank 
as  the  Prince's  wife,  would  prevent  him 
from  marrying  anybody  else  }  On  these 
points  no  elucidation  was  vouchsafed 
me. 

'  May  I  congratulate  Miss  Meadowes  '^. 
I  asked,  as  we  entered  the  house. 
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'  By  all  means,'  replied  the  Prince. 
'  There  is  to  be  nothing  secret  in  this 
engagement.  Lady  Springfield  will  take 
care  of  that.' 

The  remark  was  an  odd-  one,  and  I 
wondered  whether  the  Prince  might  not 
after  all  be  playing  some  trick  upon  Lady 
Springfield.  He  could  not  be  very  fond 
of  this  lady  nor  she  of  him. 

My  first  glance  at  Isabel  dispelled  these 
suspicions,  for  she  looked  so  lovely  as  to 
make  it  seem  quite  natural  that  the  Prince 
should  be  under  her  thrall.  Albeit  she  was 
not  the  Isabel  whom  I  had  admired.  She 
was  attired  with  bewildering  finery,  and 
her  hair  had  evidently  been  dressed  by 
some  fashionable  coiffettr  who  understood 
what  best  suited  it.  She  was  making  the 
most  of  her  beauty,  and  there  was  an  in- 
creased   assurance    in    her    manner  which 
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only  left  her  for  one  single  moment  as  I 
offered  her  my  good  wishes. 

'  Thank  you/  she  said,  blushing.  '  You 
have  been  my  friend,  and  I  know  you 
mean  what  you  speak  ; '  but  having  said 
this,  she  turned  away,  with  her  face  all 
beaming,  to  converse  with  the  Prince,  and 
made  some  very  pretty  play  with  an  ostrich 
feather  fan  to  carry  on  some  whispered 
'  asides  '  with  him. 

*  Well,  you  have  heard  the  good  news,' 
began  Lord  Springfield,  accosting  me. 
'  All's  well  that  ends  well' 

'  The  Prince  could  not  have  made  a 
better  choice,'  I  answered  with  forced 
amiability,  for  my  opinion  of  his  lordship 
was  lowered. 

'It  IS  his  choice,'  he  said,  dropping  his 
voice  a  little.  '  He  came  back  upon  the 
old  love  of  his  own  accord,  and  this  time 
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Lady  Springfield  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  I,  of  course,  can  only  desire 
to  see  Isabel  happy.  You  are  going  to 
Kronheim  to-morrow  with  a  letter  to  the 
King?' 

'  So  it  seems.' 

'  I  have  written  to  his  Majesty  too,  and 
have  asked  Sir  George  ]\Ialmsey  to  act 
for  me  generally.  The  moment  the  Prince 
is  prepared  to  renounce  his  succession 
rights  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
about  giving  Isabel  her  full  dues  as  the 
Prince's  wife.' 

'  There  is  to  be  a  renunciation  then  ? ' 

'Oh  yes,  that  matter  has  been  made 
quite  plain.  We  can  have  no  hole  and 
corner  marriage,  bars  sinister  or  anything 
of  that  kind.' 

He  spoke  with  resolution,  like  the  head 
of  a  family   who  has  taken  the   domestic 
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reins  in  hand,  and,  since  the  engagement 
now  appeared  to  be  a  serious  thing  I  was 
glad  to  see  him  so  downright.  Lady 
Springfield  had  subsided  for  the  nonce 
into  the  second  place,  and  was  affecting 
maternal  sweetness  with  extreme  affability 
towards  ever}'body.  We  were  twelve  at 
table,  a  duke  and  duchess,  the  editor  of  a 
morning  newspaper,  a  bishop  and  his  wife, 
a  Court  equerry  and  Stolz  being  of  the 
company.  It  was  presumable  that  Lady 
Springfield  had  collected  these  guests  so 
as  to  ensure  that  her  daughter  s  engage- 
ment should  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of 
publicity  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  :  the 
engagement  was  not  talked  of  at  dinner, 
but  everybody  knew  of  it. 

Poor  Stolz  looked  an  unutterably 
wretched  and  disconsolate  object.  The 
result    of    the    visit    to    Yorkshire,    as    it 
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seemed,  had  been  to  make  him  fall  in  love 
with  Isabel.  He  uttered  such  heavy  sighs 
during  the  pauses  of  his  eating  and  drink- 
ing that  I  thought  more  than  once  he 
would  betray  his  soreness  of  heart  to  the 
Prince.  When  the  ladies  had  retired,  he 
drew  his  chair  near  mine,  gave  my  knee  a 
severe  grip,  and  whispered — 

'  This  is  a  not-to-be-understood  piece  of 
stupidity  !     What  thinkest  thou  ? ' 

'  I  think  like  thee.'  (This  was  the  first 
time  we  had  used  the  familiar  du  in  con- 
versation.) 

'  I  shall  return  to  active  service,'  con- 
tinued Stolz.  *  I  wish  there  were  a  war. 
I  am  sorrowful.' 

'  Give  me  a  frank  opinion,'  I  said,  whis- 
pering.    '  Is  the  Prince  in  love  '^.  ' 

' Nein,  nein'  said  Stolz  emphatically, 
*  but  the  Frdulem  is.' 
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The  Fi'dtdein  managed  to  have  a  few 
words  in  private  w^ith  me  in  the  drawing- 
room  later  on.  It  came  about  naturally 
enough  through  the  English  duke  button- 
holing the  Prince,  while  the  other  guests 
assembled  round  a  whist-table.  I  was  left 
out  in  the  cut  for  partners,  and  found 
myself  standing  alone  with  Isabel  near  the 
fireplace.      I  said  cheerfully — 

'  This  is  a  different  meeting  from  my 
first  with  you  at  the  Legation  in  Sabel- 
burg.' 

'  Yes  ;  a  great  deal  has  happened  since 
then,'  she  answered  ;  '  but  I  read  your 
character  aright  on  that  evening,  and  I 
trust  you  have  not  been  disappointed  in 
mine.  We  shall  continue  to  have  you 
with  us,  I  hope  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  of  much  use 
to  the  Prince  after  he  is  married  with  you. 
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He  will  have  the  best  adviser  in  his  wife 
— not  that  I  ever  was  his  adviser.' 

'  You  say  that  as  though  your  advice 
had  not  been  followed.' 

'  It  has  been  very  seldom  asked.' 

'  If  it  had  been,  would  matters  stand  as 
they  do  now  ? ' 

'That  is  not  a  fair  question,'  I  replied 
with  a  laugh. 

'  Perhaps  it  is  not,'  she  said,  trying  to 
laugh  too,  but  keeping  her  eyes  turned 
from  me.  '  In  any  case  you  have  promised 
to  go  with  us  to  Bulgaria  ?  ' 

'  Does  the  Bulgarian  project  still  hold 
good  then  ? ' 

'  Oh,  indeed  it  does  ;  if  the  Prince  gives 
up  one  crown  for  my  sake  I  must  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  winning  another.  You 
do  not  imagine  that  I  would  have  con- 
sented  to   marry   him   if  I    had   not   been 
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persuaded  that  he  was  thoroughly  miserable 
now,  and  that  I  could  make  him  happy  ? ' 

'  Naturally  your  motives  have  been 
good. 

'  And  my  purposes  are  good  ? ' 

'  So  I  believe.' 

*  With  all  your  heart  ? ' 

'  With  as  much  of  heart  as  I  have  left.' 
'  Oh,  I  know  you  are  very  generous  in 
giving  fragments  of  your  heart  away/  said 
Isabel ;  and  this  time  she  laughed  outright 
at  me  over  the  edge  of  her  fan.  '  I  have 
heard  of  your  goings  on  with  the  Princess 
Dot.' 

'  Who  can  have  told  you  ? '  I  asked 
shamefacedly. 

*  Why,  who  but  the  Prince  ?  His  sister 
once  told  him  that  she  would  do  anything 
for  you  if  you  were  only  a  duke.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  poor  little  thing  will  be  very 
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angry  with  me,  but  I  shall  not  be  sorry  if 
the  Grand-duke  Rothbart  takes  offence  at 
our  engagement  and  breaks  off  his  match 
with  her.' 

'  Why  should  you  desire  that  ? ' 
'  Because  it  is  as  foolish  in  a  princess  as 
in  any  other  girl  to  marry  a  man  for  whom 
she  does  not  care.  Why  does  she  not 
marry  you  if  you  love  her  ?  We  might  all 
be  happy  in  Bulgaria  together.  Just  think 
of  that,  sir,  while  you  are  playing  whist, 
for  it's  time  for  you  to  cut  in  again.' 

On  the  morning  after  this  I  left  for 
Kronheim.  My  instructions  were  simply 
to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  King  and  to  bring 
back  an  answer.  I  was  not  empowered 
to  negotiate  :  in  fact  the  Prince  doubted 
whether  King  Franz  would  receive  me. 

The    King    did    receive   me.      I    drove 
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Straight  to  the  palace  from  the  railway- 
station,  and  giving  my  letter  to  the  aide- 
de-camp  on  duty,  said  I  should  await  his 
Majesty's  commands  at  an  hotel.  A  few 
hours  later  I  was  summoned  to  the  palace 
— an  officer  and  a  Court  carriage  having 
been  sent  to  fetch  me — and  I  was  ushered 
into  the  room  where  I  had  been  presented 
to  the  King. 

The  old  monarch  shook  his  head  at  me. 
He  must  have  been  secretly  pleased  at  the 
contents  of  the  Prince's  letter,  which  opened 
the  way  to  the  throne  to  the  Princess 
Ursula  ;  but  it  suited  him  to  appear 
offended,  and  he  was  anxious  to  speak  out 
his  mind  to  me  about  the  Prince's  book. 

'  This  letter  should  have  been  brought 
to  me  by  Count  Stolz,  who  is  in  attendance 
on  Prince  Roderick,  and  who  is  one  of  my 
own  officers,'  began  his  Majesty.      '  I  sup- 
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pose  you  have  not  been  sent  to  plead  the 
Prince's  suit  with  us  ?  ' 

'  I  have  no  orders  of  the  kind,  sire.' 

'  The  Prince  knows  that  there  can  be 
only  one  answer  to  his  application.  It 
will  have  to  be  laid  before  the  Cabinet.  If 
he  likes  to  make  an  unworthy  marriage  in 
defiance  of  our  laws  he  must  take  the  con 
sequences.  Any  permission  from  me  is 
out  of  the  question.' 

'  Is  this  the  answer  that  I  am  to  carry 
from  your  Majesty  ?  ' 

'  No,  you  will  get  a  written  reply  ;  for 
we  will  acknowledge  you  as  his  Royal 
Highness's  messenger.  But  now,  sir,  tell 
me,  is  it  you  who  have  been  advising  Prince 
Roderick  to  publish  a  mischievous  book  ?  ' 

'  No,  sire.' 

'  But  you  have  seen  the  book  ? ' 

*  I  have,  sire.' 
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*  A  prince  has  no  business  to  write 
books,'  grumbled  King  Franz;  'and  a 
writer  of  books  has  no  right  to  command 
armies ;  every  man  should  keep  to  the 
duties  of  his  station.  We  don't  believe 
that  you  have  given  the  Prince  wrong 
advice  in  this  matter.  If  we  did  believe  it 
we  should  blame  you  most  severely.  You 
can  tell  the  Prince  when  you  go  back  that 
his  conduct  has  been  a  constant  irritation 
to  us.  If  marriage  will  make  him  more 
reasonable,  Heaven  be  thanked  for  it !  But 
the  wisest  thing  he  could  possibly  do 
would  be  to  give  up  all  idea  of  reigning, 
for  he  has  never  understood  his  position  as 
a  prince,  and  he  would  not  realise  his 
responsibilities  as  a  king.' 

Upon  this  his  Majesty  shook  his  head 
at  me  again,  and  my  audience  w^as  over. 
But  just  as    I   was   leaving    the  palace   a 
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servant  ran  after  me  and  led  me  back  to 
the  Royal  study,  where  I  found  Princess 
Dot  almost  in  hysterics.  She  flew  to- 
wards me,  seizing  my  hands  so  suddenly 
that  she  made  me  drop  my  hat  on  to  the 
floor,  and  with  another  step  forward  she 
trod  upon  it. 

'  Now    calm    yourself,    child,'    said    the 
King  sternly. 

'  I  can't  help  it,'  screamed  the  Princess, 
throwing  herself  into  a  chair  and  crying. 
'  Why  did  you  not  give  me  notice  of  this 
marriage,  Herr  Meredith  ?  The  first 
news  I  get  of  it  comes  this  morning  in  a 
letter  from  my  brother,  and  I  find  you 
already  here,  settling  everything.  I  tell 
you  the  marriage  must  be  put  off,  or 
broken  off,  until  mine  is  solemnised.  Be- 
fore the  day  is  over  we  shall  have  Grand- 
duke    Rothbart    here    demanding    double 
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money  from  me  on  pain  of  casting  me  off. 
Oh,  I  know  him.' 

'  I  forbid  you  to  speak  in  that  improper 
way,  Dorothea,'  said  the  King  angrily. 
*  Remember  where  you  are.' 

'  I  have  not  a  friend  in  this  world,  sire,' 
sobbed  the  Princess.  '  If  this  had  hap- 
pened in  any  former  age,  your  ancestors 
and  mine  would  have  taken  good  care  that 
no  Duke  of  Weniggeld  insulted  a  Princess 
of  Kronheim  ;  but  supposing  this  man 
casts  me  off  and  makes  me  the  laughing- 
stock of  Germany,  what  will  your  Majesty 
do  ? — Nothing.' 

'Your  brother  acted  with  his  usual 
thoughtlessness  in  not  considering  your 
position,'  remarked  the  King ;  '  but  the 
Grand-duke  is  a  man  of  honour.' 

'  Will  your  Majesty  lay  your  solemn 
commands  on    my  brother   not   to  marry 
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this  English  adventuress  ? '  interrupted  the 
Princess. 

'  If  I  did  that,  and  he  disobeyed  me,  it 
would  be  bad  for  him,'  answered  the  old 
King  grimly.  '  I  had  better  forbid  nothing 
and  sanction  nothing.' 

'  Very  well,  sire,  your  Majesty  will 
please  allow  me  to  act,'  cried  the  Princess, 
picking  up  her  muff  and  fastening  a  seal- 
skin mantle,  which  she  had  thrown  open 
in  the  excitement  which  was  making  her 
cheeks  burn.  '  I  have  my  own  dignity  to 
defend.  I  know  that  there  are  intriguers 
enough  who  would  delight  to  see  my 
brother  commit  an  act  of  folly  which 
would  turn  to  the  advantage  of  my  cousins 
Wolfgang  and  Ursula.' 

'Enough  of  this,'  said  the  King,  point- 
ing to  the  door.  '  You  are  beside  your- 
self.' 
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'  Hark  to  those  carriage- wheels  and  to 
the  drums  of  the  guard,  sire,'  cried  the 
Princess,  running  to  a  window.  '  Ah ! 
here  they  come,  my  cousins  Wolfgang  and 
Ursula.  I  will  stake  my  life  they  will  ask 
your  Majesty  to  confer  a  title  on  that 
English  girl  and  let  my  brother  marry  her, 
on  condition  of  resigning  his  rank  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood.' 

'  If  they  did  that  I  should  refuse,'  re- 
plied the  King. 

'  Your  Majesty  promises  ? ' 

'  I  have  no  promise  to  make,  child. 
How  dare  you  use  such  language  to  me  ? 
Go  home  and  collect  yourself.' 

'  I  am  your  Majesty's  servant,  sire,' 
faltered  Princess  Dot,  with  a  low  curtsey  ; 
'  but  permit  me  to  say  this :  when  the 
Grand-duke  proposed  to  me  he  imagined 
I  was  the  sister  of  a  future  king.      If  he 
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finds  out  he  was  mistaken  he  will  repudiate 
me  or  insist  upon  compensation  which  I 
could  only  give  by  surrendering  every 
mark  of  my  fortune.  I  won't  do  this,  sire, 
nor  will  I  be  spurned  by  Grand -duke 
Rothbart.  Herr  Meredith,  your  arm, 
and  see  me  to  my  carriage.  I  am  on 
a  visit  to  Princess  Ursula  and  her  hus- 
band, but  I  will  leave  their  palace 
to-day  and  go  to  my  own.  Call  on  me 
this  evening,  and  we  will  confer  about 
this.' 

The  King  stopped  me  by  a  wave 
of  the  hand,  as  I  stood  irresolute  and 
furtively  knocked  my  broken  hat  into 
shape. 

'  Captain  Meredith,  you  will  not  call  on 
the  Princess  Dorothea,  but  return  to  your 
hotel  and  await  the  letter  which  I  will  send 
you  ;  and,  having  got  it,  you  will  go  back 
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to  England  by  the  first  train.      Dorothea, 
remain  here.' 

I  made  my  bow  and  retired.  Princess 
Dot,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
remained  alone  with  the  King. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII 

A  LADY  wishes  to  see  you,  sir,'  said  the 
waiter  at  my  hotel,  and  before  I  could  give 
an  answer  the  Princess  Dot  brushed  past 
this  man  and  marched  into  the  room. 

She  looked  round  to  see  that  the  door 
was  shut,  then  untied  her  thick  veil  and 
exclaimed — 

'  The  King  said  you  were  not  to  call  on 

me,  but  he  did  not  forbid  me  to  call  on 

you.      Bettina  von  Schnupff  has  come  with 

me  for  propriety's  sake,  and  is  downstairs 

dozingr  in  a  droshki!     She  threw  off  her 

mantle,  and  allowed  me  to  draw  a  chair  for 
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her  near  the  open  door  of  the  stove,  where 
a  fire  of  logs  was  roaring.  It  was  then 
nearly  dusk,  and  I  had  been  waiting  at 
the  hotel  since  leaving  the  palace  without 
having  yet  got  the  King's  letter,  or 
received  a  single  visit,  though  I  had 
sent  a  note  to  Sir  George  Malmsey 
explaining  my  position  and  begging  him 
to  call. 

'  Things  have  happened  as  I  suspected 

they    would,'    began    the    Princess    with 

feverish    animation,     and     spreading    out 

her    small    hands   near   the   flames.      '  My 

cousin  Ursula  has  been  at  the  King  all  day. 

I  told  his  Majesty  how  it  would  be,  and 

you  heard  him  say  that  he  wouldn't  give 

in.      Kings  always  say  that,  and  yield  as 

soon  as  they  find    that    resistance  would 

interfere    with     their     domestic    comfort. 

Nothing  is  so  weak  and  silly  as  a  king ! 
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Of  course  my  cousin  Ursula  made  her 
father  feel  that  he  would  have  no  peace 
unless  she  got  her  own  way,  and  I  don't 
blame  her  for  that — though  I  hate  her,  and 
would  gladly  see  her  strangled.  Her  dolt 
of  a  husband,  who  is  preparing  to  pass  his 
examinations  as  a  surgeon,  pretends  not  to 
care,  but  he  does  care,  and  the  two  have 
Count  Hochort  behind  them,  to  say  no- 
thing of  Sir  George  Malmsey  :  so  the  end 
will  be  that  King  Franz  will  consent  to  the 
marriage,  and  create  Miss  Meadowes  a 
countess,  provided  my  brother  renounces 
his  rights  to  the  crown.  The  King's 
idea  was  for  letting  a  morganatic  mar- 
riage take  place,  and  then  passing  a 
bill  through  the  Chambers  to  remove 
my  brother  from  the  succession,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  broken  the  family 
marriage  law  ;   but  the  conspirators  think 
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this  would  make  too  much  noise  in  the 
country.' 

The  Princess  chattered  all  this  volubly 
without  looking  at  me ;  but  now  she 
glanced  up  and  said — 

'  In  either  way,  things  are  going  against 
me,  thanks  to  my  brother's  folly.  Now, 
Ferdinand,  do  you  love  me  ? ' 

'So-so,'  I  answered  coolly. 

*  You  must  have  a  feeling  for  me,  or 
you  would  not  give  a  reply  intended  to 
hurt  me,'  was  the  wise  rejoinder.  '  I 
am  sure,  though,  you  would  render  me 
a  service  if  you  could  :  so  you  must 
stop  this  marriage.  You  hear  me,  it 
must  be  stopped,  at  least  until  I  am 
married.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  am  quite  powerless,'  I 
said,  shaking  my  head  at  her  vehemence. 
*  The  engagement  took  me  by  surprise,  and 
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nothing  that  I  could  say  would  be  of  any 
avail  now.' 

'  Never  mind,  we  must  put  our  heads 
together  and  we  may  contrive  something,' 
said  the  Princess  Dot.  '  You  understand, 
Ferdinand,  that  I  am  not  going  to  remain 
unmarried  if  I  can  help  it,  for  have  you 
any  idea  of  what  the  life  ot  a  spinster 
princess  is  ?  Other  princesses  nudge  one 
another  and  whisper:  "  That's  the  girl  who 
couldn't  find  a  husband ;  there  must  be 
something  abominable  about  her."  Then 
you  can  have  no  household  of  your  own, 
no  freedom  ;  you  are  left  out  of  drawing- 
room  conversations,  you  are  in  everybody's 
way.  If  you  talk  to  a  good-looking  fellow, 
people  make  a  long  story  about  it.  In 
short,  the  only  resource  of  a  spinster  prin- 
cess is  to  dress  in  black  and  turn  chari- 
table, visiting  hospitals,  and  all  that  kind 
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of  thing,  or  else  to  enter  a  convent.  Now, 
I  have  no  vocation  whatever  for  a  nun's 
Hfe.' 

'No.' 

'  What  did  you  say  ?  ' 

'  I  said  No.' 

'  But  there  was  an  amused  tone  in  your 
remark — well,  no  matter,  it's  a  fact.  I 
have  a  cousin  who  became  an  abbess  be- 
cause she  is  as  tall  as  a  drum-major  and 
has  a  moustache.  It  was  all  very  well  on 
the  day  of  her  installation,  when  they  put 
a  gold  crown  on  her  head  and  covered  her 
up  with  purple  robes,  while  the  organ 
played  and  the  choristers  tossed  up 
incense ;  but  since  that  exciting  day 
she  has  made  her  mouth  twice  as  large 
as  it  was  by  yawning,  and  she  has  be- 
come as  sour  as  a  lemon.  The  only 
men  she  ever  sees  are  an    old    confessor 
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and  an   old   bishop.     That  would  not  suit 
me  at  all.' 

The  Princess  Dot  then  proceeded  to 
inform  me  that  she  cared  not  a  pfennig  for 
the  Grand-duke  Rothbart,  and  would  lead 
that  potentate  a  fine  life  after  marriage  if 
he  did  not  render  himself  agreeable.  Re- 
cent opportunities  for  judging  him  had, 
she  said,  endowed  her  with  the  meanest 
opinions  as  to  his  character,  intellect,  and 
temper ;  nevertheless,  he  would  do  as  a 
husband,  and  since  he  would  have  right  on 
his  side  if  he  objected  to  his  bride-elect's 
brother  contracting  a  mdsalliance,  the  occa- 
sion for  making  him  crow  must  be  with- 
held. After  the  marriage  nothing  would 
signify,  and  the  Grand  -  duke  might  then 
lift  up  his  voice  as  much  as  he  thought 
might  do  him  good,  for,  as  the  Princess 
sagaciously    concluded,    'If   he    broke    a 
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blood  vessel  and  I  became  a  widow  the 
very  day  after  my  marriage  it  would  be  a 
very  different  thing  from  my  remaining  a 
spinster.' 

Then  with  her  mixture  of  drollery  and 
intense  seriousness  the  Princess  examined 
what  could  be  done.  Should  she  write  an 
impassioned  letter  to  her  brother,  or  should 
she  appeal  to  Miss  Meadowes's  feelings  ? 
Then  her  erudition  in  French  novels  sug- 
gested more  heroic  plans.  Could  not  her 
brother  be  kidnapped,  and  carried  to  a 
private  lunatic  asylum  for  a  month  or  two, 
or  might  not  Miss  Meadowes  be  spirited 
away  ?  '  Ah  !  I  would  soon  deal  with  that 
minx  if  we  were  living  in  old  times,'  ejacu- 
lated the  Princess.  *  I  would  have  her 
thrown  into  a  prison  at  Weniggeld,  where 
they  would  crop  her  hair,  give  her  a 
whipping  every  week,  and  make  her  work 
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in  the  laundry  until  her  hands  were  like 
a  housemaid's.  We  should  see  then 
how  much  my  brother  cared  for  her. 
But  he  doesn't  care  for  her,  and  it's  all 
nonsense,'  she  broke  off  passionately.  '  My 
brother  must  always  be  doing  something  to 
cause  a  sensation  and  make  people  talk. 
He  has  no  other  motive  for  his  actions. 
Set  him  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  without  a 
human  creature  to  quarrel  with,  and  he 
would  pelt  the  lions  and  tigers  with  apples 
sooner  than  not  make  himself  enemies.' 
While  babblinor  in  this  strain  the  Prin- 

<z> 

cess  began  to  gad  about  the  room  and 
make  an  inspection  of  things.  She  had 
never  been  in  an  hotel  at  Sabelburg 
before,  and  everything  about  the  place, 
from  the  faded  dusty  furniture  to  a  copy  of 
printed  rules  on  the  wall,  seemed  to  excite 
her  curiosity.      Like  a  child  she  stood  in 
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the  doorway  of  my  bedroom  peering  at  my 
open  portmanteau  and  at  the  articles  out  of 
my  dressing-case,  and  every  time  she  heard 
a  bell  ring  in  the  passage  she  stopped  and 
asked,  '  What's  that  ? '  adding  after  explan- 
ation that  it  must  be  rather  good  fun  to 
be  an  hotel  chamber-maid.  She  made  no 
sign  of  going,  but  asked  leave  to  explore 
my  writing-desk  on  the  table,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  gravely  perusing  my  passport 
when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Just 
like  a  child  again  she  at  once  ran  and 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 

'  I  mustn't  be  caught  here,'  she  ex- 
claimed.     *  I  shall  go  into  the  next  room.' 

'  It's  the  worst  thing  you  could  do,'  I 
protested.  '  Please  remain,  and  let  me  go 
and  see  what  the  waiter  wants.' 

But  she  would  not  listen,  and  catching 
up   her  mantle   and   gloves,    ran   into  the 
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bedroom,  of  which  she  left  the  door  ajar. 
Of  course  she  forgot  her  muff,  which  re- 
mained on  the  table,  a  conspicuous  object. 

I  opened  the  door,  and  the  waiter 
announced  Sir  George  Malmsey,  who  was 
in  the  passage  with  his  Secretary,  Mr. 
Milkinson.  They  at  once  walked  in,  and 
his  Excellency,  who  had  probably  been  told 
that  there  was  a  lady  with  me,  sniffed  the 
air  suspiciously,  and  noticed  the  muff ;  but, 
like  a  well  -  bred  diplomatist,  made  no 
observation.  His  face  was  red  from  the 
December  cold,  and  his  eyes  were  so  watery 
that  it  looked  as  though  the  day's  worries 
had  made  him  weep. 

'  Look'ee,  Meredith,  this  is  a  dooced 
awkward  business,'  he  began,  taking  a 
bundle  of  papers  from  Mr.  Milkinson  ;  '  but 
as  an  old  friend  of  Lord  Springfield's  I've 
been  obliged  to  do  my  best  for  him  and 
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that  rag  of  a  daughter  of  his.  You  know 
my  opinion  of  Lady  Springfield.  Egad ! 
last  time  I  saw  her  I  said,  "  My  dear  madam, 
of  all  the  infernal  schemers  I  ever  met 
you're  the  worst."  Of  course  I  put  that 
civilly,  but  you  know  what  I  mean,  and  so 
forth.  Well  now,  see  here,  Milkinson  and 
I  have  been  writing  up  a  pedigree  for 
Miss  Meadowes  by  the  help  of  Burke  and 
Debrett.  You  don't  happen  to  have  a 
book  which  appeared  not  long  ago,  proving 
that  thousands  of  us  were  descended  from 
Henry  III  ?  That's  a  book  that  would  be 
of  use  to  us.  As  it  is,  Milkinson  has  been 
doing  his  best  to  make  the  Springfields  fit 
in  with  some  Irish  kings.' 

'  There's  a  missing  link,'  remarked  Mr. 
Milkinson,  who  looked  utterly  prostrate  at 
having  had  to  do  a  hard  day's  work  for 
once. 
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'  I  daresay  the  Herald's  College  will 
find  It,'  said  Sir  George.  '  It  makes  all  the 
difference  as  to  whether  Miss  Meadowes 
shall  be  created  baroness  or  countess.  The 
King  is  behaving  handsomely,  but  until  we 
can  turn  up  that  missing  Irish  bogtrotter 
we  can't  expect  anything  better  than  a 
barony,  and  egad !  if  she  can't  get  more 
she'll  have  to  be  satisfied  with  that,  and 
be  hanged  to  her !  As  to  the  settle- 
ments  ' 

'  I  have  it,'  interrupted  Mr.  Mllkinson, 
striking  his  forehead.  With  mild  excite- 
ment this  ornament  to  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice pointed  to  a  name  among  a  score 
which  he  had  copied  on  to  a  sheet  of  thick 
blue  official  foolscap  with  half  margin. 
'  This  fellow  here,  Michael  O' Potheen,  bore 
the  sobriquet  of  Viridis — Green  ;  no  doubt, 
says  Burke,  owing  to  the  extent  and  rich- 
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7iess  of  his  pastures.  That's  it  surely,  green 
pastures —  Spring  fields. ' 

'By  Jove!  you're  a  clever  fellow,'  ex- 
claimed Sir  George,  looking  with  admira- 
tion at  his  Secretary,  as  though  he  saw  in 
him  the  grain  of  an  ambassador. 

'  It  struck  me  all  of  a  sudden,'  said  Mr. 
Milkinson  modestly;  '  but  I'm  sure  I  should 
have  thought  of  it  before  if  those  two 
British  subjects  had  not  disturbed  me  at  the 
Legation  this  afternoon.  They're  always 
at  it — taking  the  Legation  for  a  Consulate.' 

'  I've  often  wished  every  British  subject 
at  Old  Nick's,'  exclaimed  Sir  George  feel- 
ingly. 

Saying  this,  he  scribbled  a  pencilled 
postscript  to  a  letter  which  he  took  from 
among  his  papers,  and  added  :  '  See  here, 
I've  written  to  Lord  Springfield,  telling 
him  he  must  make  out  the  best  pedigree 
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he  can.  As  to  settlements,  the  King  will 
see  that  Prince  Roderick  makes  a  proper 
provision  for  his  wife  out  of  his  own  estates. 
The  consent  will  only  be  given  on  those 
terms,  and  of  course  under  the  other  con- 
ditions to  be  stated  by  his  Majesty.  On 
the  whole,  though,  I  wish  to  goodness 
there  was  nothing  English  mixed  up  in 
this  affair ;  I  shall  write  to  the  Foreign 
Office  that  it  would  be  a  dooced  good  thing 
for  Kronheim  if  that  crack-headed  fellow 
were  removed  from  the  line  of  succession. 
He  and  his  ridiculous  sister  are  both  mad 
as  March  hares.' 

Something  fell  down  with  a  crash  in  my 
bedroom,  betraying  that  Princess  Dot  had 
been  listening  through  the  chink  in  the 
unclosed  door,  and  had  made  an  indignant 
movement.  Sir  George  gave  a  start, 
glanced  at  the  muff  on  the  table,  then  at 
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me,  shook  his  head,  and  winked.  But 
never  suspecting  that  Princess  Dot  was  the 
lady  in  the  next  room,  he  went  on  in  a 
loud  cracked  voice — 

'  By  jingo !  princes  and  princesses  of 
that  kidney  bring  monarchy  into  contempt. 
I  wouldn't  give  a  brass  button  for  a  prince 
who  talks  Radical  rubbish.  As  for  that 
simpering  bit  of  a  thing,  the  Princess 
Dorothea,  I  hope  she'll  find  her  match  in 
her  baboon  of  a  Grand-duke.  They  say  he 
has  a  temper  of  his  own,  and  if  he  lays  his 
riding- whip  across  her  shoulders  sometimes 
he'll  do  her  a  precious  deal  of  good.' 

'  I  thank  you  very  kindly,  Sir  George 
Malmsey,'  interrupted  a  shrill  voice,  quiver- 
ing with  rage,  and  to  my  horror  Princess 
Dot  burst  into  the  room.  I  had  done  my 
best  to  stop  Sir  George  by  signs,  I  had 
kicked  over  the  coal  scuttle  to  drown  his 
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voice ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  There  he 
stood,  purple  with  confusion,  and  the  Httle 
Princess  confronting  him  with  her  fists 
clenched  and  her  face  white  with  fury. 

'Ton  my  soul,  ma'am,  I'm  very  sorry,' 
he  stammered. 

'  Ac/i,  and  so  you  are  a  conspirator,  Sir 
George,'  cried  the  Princess  in  broken 
English  ;  '  and  you  mix  yourself  up  in  in- 
trigues to  deprive  my  brother  of  his  rights. 
But  you  shall  fail,  sir.  I  may  be  a 
"ridiculous  greetur,"  but  the  Grand-duke 
of  Weniggeld,  he  shall  not  beat  me  with 
his  riding-whip,  and  your  English  girl,  she 
shall  not  marry  my  brother  with  a  false 
pedigree.  You  can  write  that  to  your 
Foreign  Office.' 

'  All   this   is   Captain    Meredith's    fault, 

ma'am,'  said  Sir  George  apologetically,  but 

with  a  very  angry  look  at  me. 

VOL.    II  36 
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'  No,  it  is  not  his  fault,  for  I  came 
here  by  myself,'  screamed  the  Princess. 
'  I  came  to  spoil  this  conspiracy,  and  spoil 
it  I  will.' 

*  Here,  ma'am,  is  the  King's  letter,'  in- 
terposed the  discomfited  diplomatist  with  a 
cough,  for,  in  the  midst  of  the  altercation, 
a  waiter  had  ushered  in  an  officer  in  full 
uniform,  who  handed  me  a  letter  with  a 
large  seal. 

I  took  the  letter,  but  the  Princess  Dot 
snatched  it  out  of  my  hands,  tore  it  into 
pieces,  and  stamped  these  under  foot. 

*  There,  sir,'  she  cried  to  the  astonished 
officer  in  German,  '  you  may  tell  his 
Majesty  that  you  delivered  his  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  British  Minister,  and 
that  the  Princess  Dorothea  tore  it  up. 
Prince  Roderick's  marriage  is  not  a 
question  which  concerns  the  King  alone  : 
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It  concerns  the  whole  Royal  family,  and  I, 
his  sister,  forbid  it.' 

The  officer — a  fine  young  fellow  with  a 
sky-blue  tunic  and  a  row  of  medals — made 
a  low  bow  and  withdrew.  Sir  George 
Malmsey  lifted  up  both  his  hands  in 
amazement,  saying,  '  After  this,  ma'am,  I 
cannot  remain  here  another  moment,  not 
another  moment'  Upon  which  he  too 
beat  a  retreat,  followed  by  Mr.  Milkin- 
son,  who,  in  his  attempts  to  retire  with 
dignity,  stepped  on  the  coal  scuttle  which 
I  had  overturned,  cannoned  against  the 
stove,  and  stumbled  with  his  face  slap 
against  the  wall. 

After  he  had  gone  the  Princess  and 
I  were  left  alone.  She  marched  up  to 
a  looking-glass,  took  a  good  survey  of 
herself,  and,  half- laughing  half- crying,  let 
herself  drop  into  my  arms.      '  I  am  not  a 
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ridiculous  thing,  am  I,  Ferdinand  ?  You 
don't  think  so  ?  Only  let  me  get  mar- 
ried to  this  "baboon"  of  a  Grand-duke, 
and  I  shall  be  thine  in  heart  for  ever.' 

'  Very  good,'  I  said,  gently  leading  her 
to  a  chair  ;  '  but  meanwhile  how  are  we  to 
deal  with  the  King  ?  ' 

'  Leave  that  to  me,'  she  cried,  disen- 
gaging herself;  'just  give  me  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  I  will  deal  with  the  King.' 


CHAPTER    XXIX 

I  DO  not  know  what  she  wrote.  She  made  a 
great  mess  with  the  paper,  spoilt  two  other 
sheets,  and  scored  vigorous  dashes  with 
her  pen  over  the  page  which  she  com- 
pleted. 

*  I  mean  to  frighten  them,'  she  said. 
'  The  lesson  will  be  a  good  one  for  the 
Grand-duke  Rothbart  at  the  same  time. 
He'll  learn  that  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
Here  she  scratched  a  few  more  words  with 
fine  ink  splashes,  and  nodded  to  me  with  a 
great  air  of  deliberation  as  she  blotted  the 
wet   page  and  folded  it.      '  Now  I'll  carry 
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this  to  the  palace  myself.  Give  me  my 
mantle,  please.  When  shall  I  see  you 
again — at  my  wedding  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know  what  the  Prince's  ar- 
rangements are,'  I  said,  not  knowing 
whether  to  feel  amused  or  dismayed  by 
her  proceedings. 

'  Oh,  he'll  come,  of  course,  and  you 
must  come  too.  Meanwhile  Til  write  him 
a  letter,  and  I'll  write  Miss  Meadowes  one 
too,  so  that  you  won't  be  troubled  to  deliver 
any  message.     Good-bye.' 

She  held  up  her  hand  for  me  to  kiss, 
and  then  breaking  into  a  titter,  gave  me  a 
slight  tap  on  the  cheek,  saying,  '  I  wish  I 
were  going  to  marry  you,  my  Ferdie,  but 
it  can't  be,  so  don't  fret  about  it.  Good- 
bye again.  Don't  accompany  me,  I  can 
find  my  way  downstairs.' 

She  frisked  out  with  her  letter,  appear- 
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ing  to  have  no  consciousness  that  she  had 
placed  herself  in  a  very  false  position  by 
coming  to  me.  If  the  Grand-duke  Roth- 
bart  heard  of  her  escapade  he  might  now 
very  reasonably  object  to  make  her  his 
wife.  As  for  me,  my  position  was  only 
embarrassing  towards  Sir  George  Malm- 
sey ;  but  feeling  I  was  not  to  blame  for 
what  happened,  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  attempt  no  apology  or  explanation. 

It  was  too  late  to  return  to  England  by 
the  train  which  left  at  six  o'clock,  so  I 
ordered  dinner,  and  was  at  table  when  Mr. 
Milkinson  called,  having  been  sent  with  a 
special  message  from  the  King,  through  Sir 
George  Malmsey,  to  say  that  I  was  free 
to  leave  Sabelburg  when  I  pleased. 

Our  young  diplomatist  looked  dread- 
fully serious.  '  You  don't  mind  my  say- 
ing— a — that    this    means  you  must  leave 
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as  soon  as  possible  ? '  he  remarked  impres- 
sively. '  I'm — a — sorry,  but  the  King  and 
Sir  George  are — a — rather  offended  with 
you  for  having  allowed  his  Majesty's  letter 
to  be  torn  up.' 

'  Didn't  Sir  George  see  then  that  it  was 
snatched  from  my  hands  ?  ' 

'  I  really — a — can't  say,'  replied  Mr. 
Milkinson  ;  '  but  you  must  see  that  this  is  in 
every  way — a — unfortunate.  I  hope — a — 
that  I've  delivered  my  message  properly.' 

'  You  have  not  told  me  whether  I  am  to 
await  another  letter  from  the  King  before 
going  ? ' 

*  Oh — a — no.  I  spoke  according  to 
my  instructions.  I  really  don't  know.  I 
— a — couldn't  take  upon  myself  to  say.  I 
— a — was  not  instructed  to  inform  you  that 
his  Majesty  would  send  another  letter. 
Good  evening.' 
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Mr.  Milkinson  departed  after  giving  me 
a  timid  hand  to  shake  and  favouring  me 
with  a  nod,  in  which  he  sought  to  convey- 
that  his  personal  feehngs  towards  me  would 
not  be  altered  by  what  had  happened. 
When  he  had  gone  I  finished  dinner,  and 
gave  orders  to  the  w^aiter  that  I  should  be 
called  in  time  for  the  early  express  to 
Ostend  next  morning.  But  I  had  still  a 
long  evening  to  get  through,  and  having 
been  cooped  indoors  most  of  the  day,  I 
thought  I  would  go  out  for  a  walk  and 
muse  upon  the  afternoon's  events.  Some 
idea  of  calling  upon  Dr.  Grinzener  was 
running  in  my  mind  as  I  went  out,  and  I 
asked  the  hall  porter  to  look  out  this 
gentleman's  private  address  for  me  in  the 
directory.  Rather  to  my  surprise  he  gave 
me  the  address  from  memory,  adding  :  '  But 
I  doubt   whether  you   will   find   the  Herr 
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Doctor  at  home  this  evening.  He  is  more 
likely  to  be  at  the  Cafe  Royal  or  at  the 
Science  Club.' 

Though  it  was  a  bitterly  cold  evening 
the  streets  were  crowded.  It  was  the  last 
hour  before  the  closing  of  the  shops,  when 
honest  Germans,  who  have  been  working 
in  offices  all  day,  turn  out,  smothered  up 
to  their  ears  in  furs,  for  a  little  fresh  air, 
arm-in-arm  with  their  wives,  before  going 
home  to  supper,  and  when  pfennigless 
soldiers,  swarming  back  to  barracks,  halt 
in  squads  of  four  and  six  to  stare  with  long- 
ing eyes  into  the  brilliantly-lit  shop  fronts, 
especially  those  displaying  eatables.  In- 
dulging myself  in  the  same  entertainment, 
and  looking  into  several  shops  where  photo- 
graphs of  the  Princess  Dot  and  the  Grand- 
duke  Rothbart  were  exposed  to  view  in 
twin  frames,  I  became  gradually  aware  that 
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the  crowd  around  me  was  increasing,  and 
that  the  volume  of  it  was  flowing  in  one 
direction.  Presently  it  became  difficult  to 
advance,  and  I  found  myself  being  pushed 
along  slowly  by  moving  blocks  of  men  in 
furs  towards  the  end  of  a  street  which  led 
to  the  Rathhaus  Platz,  or  square  where  the 
Town  Hall  was  situated.  Here  there  was 
a  cordon  of  police  drawn  across  the  street, 
and  people  were  only  suffered  to  pass  on 
stating  their  business.  I  said  I  was  bound 
for  the  Cafe  Royal,  which  faced  the  Town 
Hall,  and  I  was  allowed  to  go  through. 

The  Platz  was  thronged,  but  not  so 
densely  as  to  impede  circulation.  Police- 
men with  their  collars  up  and  their  hands 
buried  in  their  sleeves  were  stamping 
about  and  requesting  groups  of  persons  to 
move  on,  but  as  fast  as  a  group  was  dis- 
persed in  one  place  another  was  re-formed 
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farther  on — all  this,  however,  without  any 
disorder  or  noise  except  the  r}'thmical  heel- 
and-toe  shuffles  of  hundreds  of  pairs  of 
boots  and  shoes  on  the  frost-bound  stones. 
I  entered  a  tobacconist's,  and,  stating  that 
I  was  a  stranger,  asked  what  was  the 
matter  ?  Half  a  dozen  customers  with  fur 
bonnets  pressed  low  over  their  ears  and 
brows  at  once  answered,  in  that  good- 
natured,  half  mocking,  half  lecturing  tone 
which  the  Germans  have  in  imparting  in- 
formation, that  an  election  had  taken  place, 
and  that  the  result  was  about  to  be  pro- 
claimed from  the  Town  Hall. 

'  Grinzener  is  the  Liberal  candidate, 
and  he  is  struggling  against  Baron  von 
Holzkopfer,  the  Government  candidate,' 
observed  one  of  my  informants,  sucking  at 
a  fresh-filled  pipe. 

'  Is  it  Dr.  Felix  Grinzener?'  I  asked. 
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'  The  same.  Do  you  know  him  ? 
Would  you  see  him  ?'  came  from  half  a 
dozen  voices  simultaneously,  as  six  clouds 
of  smoke  were  blown  into  my  face.  I  was 
so  unguarded  as  to  admit  that  I  did  know 
Dr.  Grinzener,  and  should  like  to  see  him  ; 
upon  which  my  new  friends  chorussed  to 
me  to  come  along.  'This  way,  Mein  Herr. 
You  will  find  him  at  the  Cafe  Royal.  We 
will  conduct  you.' 

Possibly  because  these  gentlemen 
wanted  to  have  an  excuse  for  approach- 
ing the  Liberal  candidate,  they  constituted 
themselves  into  an  escort  and  piloted  me 
up  to  the  door  of  the  cafd,  where  they 
had  to  make  considerable  play  with  their 
elbows  before  we  could  get  in.  But  as 
we  were  jostling  and  being  jostled,  a 
great  part  of  the  crowd  began  suddenly 
to  run  towards  the  Town  Hall,  and  some 
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distant  cheering  broke  out.  Then  the  cry 
of  Hoch,  Grinzener  (Hurrah  for  Grinzener), 
rent  the  air  in  every  direction. 

I  remembered  having  heard  Prince 
Roderick  say  that  Dr.  Grinzener,  dis- 
pleased with  his  new  Government  post, 
was  going  to  resign  and  try  for  parHa- 
mentary  honours ;  but  he  had  seemed 
to  attach  little  importance  to  the  matter, 
and  I,  with  so  many  other  subjects  to 
think  of,  had  put  the  circumstance  out  of 
mind.  As  it  was,  I  could  not  well  realise 
the  idea  of  Dr.  Grinzener  setting  himself 
up  as  a  champion  of  Liberal  principles 
against  the  Government  of  the  day ;  but 
the  fact  was  evidently  as  stated  by  my 
friends,  for,  as  we  got  jammed  through  the 
door  of  the  cafd,  a  tremendous  uproar 
rose  inside.  Scores  of  beer  glasses  were 
rattled  on  marble  tables,  rousing  shouts  of 
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Hoch,  hoch !  resounded,  and  through  a 
thick  fog  of  tobacco  I  saw  Dr.  Grinzener 
shaking  hands  with  everybody  and  being 
slapped  so  heartily  between  the  shoulder- 
blades  that  he  kept  lurching  forward  and 
clutching  at  his  friends  to  support  him- 
self 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  near 
him  ;  but  as  frantic  shouts  were  now  being 
raised  by  the  crowd  outside,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  pushed  and  dragged  towards 
the  door.  As  he  shuffled  along  he  saw 
me,  nodded  recognition,  and  stretched  out 
a  hand. 

'My  congratulations,  Herr  Doctor,'  I 
cried. 

'  It  is  a  great  day,'  he  gasped  excitedly, 
'  a  great  day  for  my  dear  Prince  and  for 
me.  Two  thousand  majority  !  Ach 
Gott!' 
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This  last  exclamation  was  caused  by 
the  friendly  rough  handling  which  the  new 
member  for  Sabelburg  got  from  some  of 
his  admirers,  who  had  set  themselves  to 
hoist  him  on  to  the  top  of  a  rickety  little 
table  outside  the  cafd,  so  that  the  cheering 
multitude  might  have  a  good  look  at  him. 
This  was  accomplished  at  length,  and  now 
the  Rathhaus  Platz  presented  a  most  ani- 
mated scene. 

It  had  suddenly  become  illuminated. 
A  couple  of  hundred  University  students 
who  had  been  scattered  among  the  crowd, 
unconspicuous  by  reason  of  wearing  over- 
coats and  common  hats,  had  now  thrown 
off  their  upper  garments,  and  donning  their 
many  coloured  muffin  caps,  appeared  in 
the  gala  costume  of  their  brotherhood — the 
velvet  tunics,  buckskin  breeches,  knee- 
boots,    gauntlets,   and   rapiers.       Many   of 
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them  held  torches  and  were  lighting  them ; 
others,  and  with  them  a  parcel  of  street 
boys,  carried  paper  lanterns  dangling  from 
sticks.  Meanwhile  in  the  houses  surround- 
ing the  Platz  people  could  be  seen  placing 
rows  of  lighted  candles  in  the  windows 
and  making  a  cheap  illumination  In  that 
way. 

The  cheering  was  incessant,  and  the 
police  made  no  effort  to  stop  the  tumult. 
The  students  proceeded  to  marshal  them- 
selves in  the  centre  of  the  Platz.  It  was 
quickly  done,  and  they  then  advanced  with 
a  quick  march,  in  two  long  lines  of  about  a 
hundred  In  each,  to  within  ten  yards  of  the 
cafd,  where  they  halted  at  a  word  of  com- 
mand, raised  their  drawn  rapiers  aloft,  and 
uttered  three  reverberating  Hochs  ! 

Transported  by  this  homage   from  the 

studious   youth    of   Kronhelm,    Dr.    Grln- 
voL.  II  y^ 
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zener,  whom  officious  hands  were  holding 
steady  on  the  table  by  his  calves  and  coat- 
tails,  exclaimed  hoarsely — 

'  My  young  friends,  I  thank  you.  This 
has  been  a  glorious  day.  The  never-to- 
be-eclipsed-and-always-in-Germany-highly- 
regarded-principles-of-freedom ' 

He  said  no  more,  for  a  dozen  policemen, 
who  appeared  to  start  up  from  under- 
ground, encircled  his  table,  and  an  officer 
wath  his  hand  to  his  helmet  cried  peremp- 
torily— 

'  In  the  name  of  the  law,  stop  ! ' 

Dr.  Grinzener  was  off  the  table  in  a 
moment,  subsiding  somehow  on  all  fours, 
and  a  violent  push  from  the  crowd  pre- 
vented my  seeing  what  had  become  of 
him.  I  was  myself  floated  into  a  torrent 
of  laughing,  cheering,  staggering  students, 
who   w^ere   flourishing    their   torches,    ob- 
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streperously  knocking  them  against  their 
rapiers  and  causing  showers  of  sparks  to 
descend  on  the  heads  of  the  people  around 
them.  Everybody  was  guffawing  at  this 
fun,  and  numbers  of  dehghted  servant- 
maids  and  factory-girls  added  to  the  excite- 
ment by  squealing.  Another  moment, 
however,  and  a  strong  body  of  police  were 
upon  us,  charging  brutally  into  the  crowd, 
snatching  rapiers  and  torches  out  of  the 
students'  hands,  striking  boys  on  the  face 
and  women  on  the  breast.  They  behaved 
like  regular  ruffians,  and  appeared  to  be 
deliberately  provoking  the  number  of  hand- 
to-hand  encounters  which  ensued.  A  rally 
of  the  students  drove  the  police  back  for  a 
moment,  but  reinforcements  were  pouring 
into  the  square  from  all  sides,  and  as  the 
students  made  no  use  of  their  rapiers  they 
were  no  match  for  their  aggressors,  who 
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began  to  strike  right  and  left  with  the  flats 
of  their  unsheathed  sabres.  A  big  bully 
set  upon  me  and  aimed  a  blow  at  my  hat 
with  his  sword.  I  had  just  time  to  parry 
it  with  my  stick,  giving  the  fellow  a  hard 
crack  on  the  knuckles,  when  I  was  fairly 
lifted  off  my  legs  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
and  elbows,  and  dashed  forward  between 
a  double  row  of  policemen,  who  helped  me 
onwards  by  blows  and  kicks  through  an 
open  gateway  of  the  Town  Hall.  One 
assaulted  youngster  after  another  came 
stumbling  after  me,  and  several  of  these 
were  bleeding  copiously  from  blows  on 
the  face.  Bleeding  and  shrieking  w^omen 
were  then  added  to  our  company,  and  we 
were  all  driven  on  with  showers  of  blows 
from  sticks  wielded  by  herculean  gen- 
darmes till  more  than  a  hundred  of  us 
were   massed   at  the   farther   end   of  the 
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enclosed  courtyard.  All  this  was  effected 
in  a  minute  or  two.  When  I  recovered 
my  breath  and  balance  I  found  myself 
minus  hat  and  stick,  half  blind  from  a  blow 
in  the  eye,  bruised  and  aching  all  over 
from  kicks,  and  a  prisoner. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

'  What  a  joke ! '  laughed  one  of  the 
students  near  me,  drawing  a  handkerchief 
from  his  bloody  nose.  '  Turpe  solum  teti- 
gere  inento,  I  made  at  least  three  of  those 
Wachtleute  (policemen)  kiss  his  mother 
earth  ! ' 

'  And  I  singed  one's  beard  off  with  my 
torch,'  responded  another,  examining  a  bad 
gash  on  his  shin.  '  Unfortunately  I  left 
my  rapier  and  cap  in  the  fray. 

'  Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam 
Sensi  relicta  non  bene  parmula.' 

'  To-morrow  there  will  be  a  lecture  from 
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the  Rector  Magnificus,'  observed  a  third. 
'  He  will  tell  us  that  Bacchus  was  the  fons 
et  origo  7nali' 

They  laughed  in  chorus,  and  treated 
the  whole  affair  as  a  joke.  Not  so  the 
middle-aged  men  and  the  women  who  had 
been  taken  captive.  The  latter  continued 
to  yell  and  sob  wildly  :  the  former,  among 
whom  were  several  prosperous  burghers, 
were  vociferously  indignant  at  having  been 
pummelled,  and  at  having  in  several  in- 
stances had  their  fur  overcoats  torn  off 
their  backs.  There  were  two  dim  lamps 
in  the  yard,  which  just  enabled  us  to  see 
one  another's  faces.  Presently  the  stu- 
dents began  to  chaff  the  women,  and  upon 
this  a  war  of  words  arose  between  them, 
the  burghers  taking  the  women's  part. 
These  upbraided  the  students  for  being 
the  cause  of  the  scrimmage. 
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Nobody  talked  of  the  affair  in  the  tone 
which  Englishmen  would  have  used  in 
similar  circumstances.  There  was  no  com- 
plaint that  the  police  had  exceeded  their 
duty,  and  no  talk  of  obtaining  redress  at 
law.  It  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  police  should  put  down  a  riot  with 
the  utmost  brutality,  and  the  burghers  were 
only  angry  with  the  students  for  having 
provoked  an  affray,  while  the  students  were 
contemptuous  towards  the  burghers  for 
evincing  a  pusillanimous  spirit. 

'  It's  all  very  well  for  you  beardless 
boys  to  jabber,'  spluttered  a  fat  and  bald 
person  with  a  swollen  cheek.  '  You  will 
be  released  before  morning,  but  for  us, 
who  have  families  and  business,  it's  no 
laughing  matter.' 

'  Evoke  !  Kokoriko  !  Kikeriki  ! '  cried 
the  student  with  the  bleeding  nose,  as  he 
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imitated  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  He 
seemed  to  be  the  funny  dog  of  the  com- 
pany, and  his  sallies  always  produced  a 
roar. 

'  A  pack  of  chattering  apes  !  that's  what 
you  are,'  replied  the  fat  man,  beside 
himself. 

'  Hark  to  the  Herr  Family  Man ! '  ex- 
claimed the  hobbling  student  with  the  cut 
shin. 

'  Turn  pietate  gravein  si  forte  virum  quein 
Conspexere  silent  adredisque  auribus  instant. 

'  Let  US  be  silent,  my  brothers,  while  the 
Herr  Family  and  Business  Man  delivers 
an  oration.' 

The  poor  Family  Man  came  in  for  so 
much  banter  that  he  and  his  fellow- 
burghers  were  silenced,  and  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  students,  but  continued  to 
pour  out    their   grievances    among   them- 
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selves  in  undertones,  making  vehement 
gestures  from  time  to  time  in  the  direction 
of  their  persecutors.  All  this  while  I  was 
standing  apart  from  the  other  groups, 
wondering  how  I  should  get  out  of  my 
scrape,  and  boiling  with  indignation  at  the 
treatment  I  had  received.  I  felt  my  eye 
was  swelling,  and  as  there  was  a  drinking 
fountain  on  one  side  of  the  yard — a  stone 
lion's  head  with  a  leaden  tube  in  its  mouth 
— I  limped  towards  it  to  steep  my  hand- 
kerchief in  water. 

'  Rilckwdrts  ! '  cried  a  soldier,  starting 
out  of  the  gloom  with  a  fixed  bayonet. 

*  I  only  want  a  little  water,'  I  said. 

'  Riickwd7^ts !  '  (Back!)  repeated  the 
fellow,  falling  into  position  as  though  he 
would  skewer  me. 

I  had  to  limp  back,  but  this  episode 
having    attracted    the     attention    of     the 
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Students,  they  surrounded  me  with  curi- 
osity and  asked  who  I  was.  On  learning 
that  I  was  an  EngHsh  officer,  who  had 
been  mixed  up  in  the  riot  by  misadventure, 
they  appeared  vastly  amused,  although 
they  uttered  sympathetic  exclamations.  I 
told  them  my  name,  for  it  was  advisable 
to  disabuse  them  of  the  notion  that  I 
might  be  an  amateur  revolutionist  or  a  spy. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  are  you  the  Cap- 
tain Meredith  who  is  Secretary  to  Prince 
Roderick  ? '  inquired  the  student  who 
crowed  like  a  cock. 

'  The  same,'  I  replied. 

'  Oh  then,  I  have  often  heard  about  you 
from  my  cousin  Count  Sonnenthal  —  my 
own  name  is  Max  von  Sonnenthal.'  He 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  added  for  the 
information  of  his  friends  :  '  This  is  the 
Herr    Rittmeister    who     fought     single- 
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handed  with  the  lion  which  Prince  Rode- 
rick let  loose  among  his  guests  for  a 
spree.' 

'  Well,  not  quite  that,'  I  demurred. 

'  Oh  yes,'  continued  young  Max,  not 
heeding  me.  '  Prince  Roderick  gave  a 
masked  rout  at  Grlinsee,  and  then  uncaged 
a  lion  to  see  how  his  guests  could  run — 
one  of  his  favourite  little  jokes,  you  know. 
The  lion  had  collared  the  Grand-duke  of 
Weniggeld,  Rothbart,  the  French  -  eater, 
and  was  smelling  him  to  see  whether  he 
was  worth  masticating,  when  the  Herr 
Rittmeister  here  rushed  up,  caught  up  the 
beast  by  the  tail,  and  swung  him  into  Lake 
Grlinsee.' 

*  Wuitderbar  !  Grossartig  !'  (Wonder- 
ful !  magnificent !)  exclaimed  the  students, 
as  though  they  were  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive whatever  Herr  Max  said  as  bullion 
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truth.  It  seems  he  was  a  Fuchs-Major 
(Senior  Fox)  or  leader  in  all  those  beer 
carousals  called  kneipes. 

Alluding  to  this  circumstance  he  re- 
marked— 

'  A  fox  owes  duty  to  a  lion-slayer.  We 
shall  be  called  up  for  examination  pre- 
sently, and  I  will  give  you  a  character 
with  the  police  by  declaring  that  you  are 
not  one  of  us  ;  then  as  soon  as  we  sons  of 
Minerva  are  discharged,  I  will  run  round 
to  my  cousin's  lodgings  and  tell  him  to 
come  and  get  you  freed.  But  you  must 
give  me  one  of  your  cards,  please,  for  ever 
since  I  startled  my  cousin  out  of  his  bed 
one  night  by  assuring  him  that  the  Royal 
Palace  was  on  fire  and  King  Franz  roast- 
ing like  a  chestnut,  he  has  refused  to  take 
my  statements  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
child  swallowing  a  doctor's  pill.' 
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I  produced  a  card,  writing  a  few  words 
on  it,  and  I  asked  the  '  Fox '  whether  he 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  deHver  a  second 
card  for  me  to  Mr.  Milkinson  at  the 
British  Legation.  He  obligingly  pro- 
mised to  do  this,  and  swore  that  he  would 
not  sleep  a  wink  until  I  was  released  from 
bondage. 

While  we  were  talking  the  number  of 
our  fellow-prisoners  had  considerably  In- 
creased. Every  moment  some  newcomer 
was  flung  into  the  yard,  head  foremost, 
with  all  the  vigour  which  two  or  three 
sturdy  gendarmes  could  exert  upon  one 
defenceless  creature.  Every  woman  as 
she  passed  received  a  terrific  slap  on  the 
face,  every  man  a  kick,  and  the  laggards 
two  or  three  kicks.  It  Is  the  policy  of 
Kronheim  to  treat  all  mutineers  against 
authority   with   such   roughness   that  they 
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remember  the  lesson  to  their  Hves'  ends. 
They  may  rave  and  curse  at  the  time,  but 
the  sticks  and  boots  of  the  poHce  leave 
indelible  marks,  if  not  on  their  skins,  at 
least  on  their  memories,  and  their  bumps  of 
veneration  as  regards  Government  in  the 
abstract  become  unquestionably  developed. 

*  Schweine  !  Schweinhunde  !  '  were  the 
expostulations  gasped  forth  by  every  man 
and  woman  who  was  bundled  in ;  but 
having  relieved  their  minds  by  these  ex- 
pletives, the  victims  slunk  into  the  shadows 
of  the  courtyard  and  accepted  their  fate 
with  a  whimpering  philosophy. 

At  last  the  gate  closed,  and  was  only 
reopened  at  rare  intervals  to  admit  some 
tardy  prisoner,  who  was  regaled  with 
double  honours  of  cuffs  and  kicks.  The 
cold  was  dreadful,  and  those  who  had  open 
wounds  began  to  suffer  cruelly.     The  city 
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clock  In  the  belfry  above  our  heads  chimed 
out  the  quarters  of  the  hour,  and  every 
sixty  minutes  it  pealed  out  in  plaintively 
slow  time  the  air  of  the  '  Shadow  Dance ' 
from  Dijiorah,  The  students,  who  had 
struck  up  a  song  or  two  to  while  away  the 
time,  began  to  find  their  spirits  flag,  and 
even  the  '  Senior  Fox,'  whose  nose  was 
swollen  like  a  tomato,  lapsed  meditative. 
We  had  been  in  durance  three  hours,  when 
at  length  a  company  of  soldiers  filed  into 
the  yard  at  the  side  near  the  gate,  and 
grounded  the  stocks  of  their  rifles  with  a 
rattling  noise  on  the  pavement.  At  this 
moment  all  the  prisoners,  huddling  to- 
gether, became  silent  as  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Then  lanterns  appeared,  and  an  officer, 
striding  into  the  middle  of  the  courtyard 
with  an  escort,  ordered  the  students  to  fall 
out. 
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They  trooped  forth  quietly  enough,  and 
were  marshalled  in  single  file. 

'  I  won't  forget  you,'  said  the  '  Fox'  to 
me,  as  his  comrades  made  way  for  him  to 
take  the  first  place,  and  he  walked  at  the 
head  of  the  others  through  a  door  where  a 
couple  of  sergeants  stood  with  lanterns  to 
show  the  way. 

It  took  some  time  to  dispose  of  the 
students,  but  the  sounds  of  hallooing  which 
reached  us  from  the  Platz  soon  showed 
that  these  youngsters  were  being  dis- 
charged after  giving  their  names.  Then 
came  the  turn  of  the  women,  who  all 
began  to  cry  afresh  when  they  were  or- 
dered out.  Some  of  them  could  scarcely 
move  from  stiffness,  pain,  and  terror. 

'  Silence ! '  roared  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, as  he  beat  his  scabbard  noisily  on 
the  stones. 

VOL.    II  ^S 
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A  very  dismal  company  were  these 
women,  who  included  all  categories  of  the 
sex,  from  servant -girls  with  shawls  over 
their  heads  to  respectable  but  bonnetless 
mothers  of  families,  who  had  been  caught 
up  screaming  and  helpless  in  the  rush.  It 
seems  that  all  the  servants,  sempstresses, 
and  shopgirls  were  released  at  once ;  but 
the  downright  disreputable  and  the  respect- 
able were  despatched  to  gaol.  And  the 
same  principle  was  pursued  with  the  men. 
Those  who  were  undoubtedly  honest,  king- 
fearing,  and  tax-paying  persons  were  de- 
tained to  be  made  an  example  of. 

'  Now  then,  all  the  rest  of  you  vor- 
w'drtsP  were  the  words  in  which  the  officer 
commanded  the  ol  iroXXol  to  fall  out  and 
in. 

My  turn  came.  I  passed  into  a  large 
room    with    a   stuffy,    stove-heated   atmo- 
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sphere,  which,  close  as  it  was,  seemed 
delicious  after  the  cold  of  the  yard.  The 
place  was  lit  with  oil  lamps,  and  was 
crowded  with  policemen.  At  a  large 
writing-table  sat  a  gray -headed,  fierce- 
looking,  spectacled  official  with  silver 
epaulettes  and  a  helmet. 

'  Your  name  ?  '  he  asked  sharply. 

'  Captain  Meredith,  an  Englishman, 
private  secretary  to  Prince  Roderick.' 

*  Nonsense !  An  officer  does  not  get 
mixed  up  with  canaille.     Search  him.' 

Four  men  seized  hold  of  me,  rifled  my 
pockets,  turned  them  inside  out,  and  de- 
posited on  the  table  my  pocket-book, 
watch,  letters,  keys,  and  money. 

'  Off  with  him,'  said  the  official. 

'  I  protest  against  this,'  I  cried.  'You 
will  find  my  passport  in  that  pocket-book. 
I  am  a  British  subject.' 
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*  He  is  the  man  who  hit  me  on  the  head 
with  a  big  stick,'  deposed  the  policeman 
whom  I  had  rapped  on  the  knuckles,  step- 
ping forward. 

*  Out  with  him ! '  repeated  the  official. 

I  was  hustled  out  into  a  flagged  passage, 
where  the  door  of  a  cell  was  thrown  open. 
My  conductors  would,  no  doubt,  have  liked 
to  fling  me  in,  but  they  were  not  of  my 
size,  and  I  stepped  back  with  my  arms 
folded  to  show  them  that  I  meant  to  enter 
in  my  own  way ;  so  they  thought  better  of 
it.  But  I  had  not  been  in  the  cell  a  minute 
— it  was  a  half-dark,  evil-smelling  place 
with  a  stone  bench  running  round  three 
sides  of  it — when  the  door  was  opened 
again,  and  a  wretched  pudgy  little  man 
was  tossed  all  in  a  heap  at  my  feet. 

'  Schweine  ! '  he  panted,  scrambling  to 
his  knees  :  but  after  this  he  arose  and  intro- 
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duced  himself,  snivelling,  '  My  name  is 
Muller,  grocer  and  provision  merchant  in 
the  Schiller  Strasse.     Yours,  Mein  Herr  ?  ' 

'  I  am  a  stranger  to  this  city — an 
Englishman.' 

'  Ach  Gott !  I  wish  I  were  in  England, 
or  anywhere  else,  with  my  wife  and  child- 
ren and  all  my  customers.  I  shall  get  a 
month's  imprisonment  for  this  and  a  fine 
of  500  marks.' 

'  But  what  have  you  done  ? ' 

'Mein  Herr,  I  will  tell  you.  It  was 
exactly  half-past  seven  when  I  said  to  my 
wife,  Mathilde,  I  will  carry  round  this  box 
of  prunes  which  Fritz — he  is  our  shopboy 
— has  forgotten  to  take  to  the  Dorothea 
Strasse.  Well,  that  was  at  half-past  seven. 
I  reached  the  Rathhaus  Platz,  and  here  I 
am.  But  to  think  this  should  happen  to 
me,  who  have  always  voted  for  the  Govern- 
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ment  candidate.  Not  but  that  I  make 
allowances  for  the  Government,  which  is, 
of  course,  irritated  at  the  schlappe  (slap)  it 
received  to-day  ;  but,  Mein  Herr,  I  did  not 
give  this  schlappe! 

'  Is  it  such  a  very  hard  slap  then  ? ' 

'Why  yes,  Mein  Herr ;  you  know  Dr. 
Grinzener  was  elected.' 

*  But  that  will  not  put  the  Opposition  in 
a  majority  will  it  ?  ' 

'  Mein  Herr,  the  Opposition  never  has 
a  majority,'  answered  Herr  Muller,  look- 
ing at  me  bewildered.  '  The  majority 
always  goes  with  the  Government.  But 
if  the  King  sees  that  Dr.  Grinzener  is 
very  popular  he  may  dismiss  Count 
Hochort  and  appoint  Dr.  Grinzener  in 
his  place,  and  then  it  will  be  Dr.  Grin- 
zener who  will  have  the  majority.' 

This  explanation  as  to  the  parliamentary 
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institutions  of  Kronheim  carried  us  to  the 
moment  when  the  door  again  turned  on 
its  hinges  and  gave  passage  to  Schumann, 
hosier  and  outfitter,  who  was  followed  in 
quick  succession  by  Biermann,  tavern- 
keeper,  who  was  the  fat  bald  Family  Man  ; 
Baumann,  tailor ;  Seligmann,  musical  in- 
strument maker;  and  Vogelmann,  poulterer. 
All  these  gentlemen  cleared  the  space 
from  the  door  to  the  middle  of  the  cell  at 
one  bound,  and  either  came  down  flop  on 
their  knees  or  ran  bump  against  the  stone 
bench.  Each  man,  moreover,  gave  us  the 
full  volume  of  his  voice  as  he  joined  our 
circle  by  shouting  at  the  slammed  door 
the  invariable  '  Schweine  ! ' 

But  after  their  first  ebullitions  had  sub- 
sided a  more  peaceable  and  penitent  gang 
of  prisoners  was  never  collected  in  one  cell. 
They  all  knew  something  of  one  another, 
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and  fraternised  dolefully.  Me,  as  a  stran- 
ger, they  eyed  somewhat  askance,  and 
perhaps  it  was  owing  to  a  fear  lest  I  should 
be  an  agent  provocatetir  that  they  threw  a 
cloak  over  their  emotions  and  began  to 
utter  feeling  praises  of  the  authorities  who 
had  bullied  them  and  led  them  captive. 

*  The  disgrace  of  it  will  be  that  we  shall 
be  marched  to  prison  through  the  streets 
in  handcuffs,'  moaned  Mliller,  the  grocer. 
'  Happily  this  will  be  done  before  day- 
break, so  that  nobody  will  see  us.  But  if 
we  pass  in  front  of  Count  Hochort  s  man- 
sion I  shall  sing  out  "  Long  live  the 
Government !  " ' 

'  So  shall  I,'  whined  Vogelmann,  the 
poulterer.  '  Count  Hochort  is  a  truly 
great  minister.  I  have  always  said  it. 
And  the  Herr  Police  President  (this  was 
the  fierce  official  with  the  epaulettes),  he  is 
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a  most  worthy  gentleman  too.  It  is  a  pity 
that  his  poHcemen  are  so  rough,  but  he 
himself  is  a  not-to-be-equalled -in-kindness- 
and  -  intellect  and  a  -  most  -  dignified  -  and- 
rank-worthy  gentleman.' 

'  And  our  judges,  they  are  not  to  be 
excelled  in  Germany,'  put  in  Biermann, 
the  taverner,  unwilling  to  be  outdone.  '  I 
shall  say  to  them  :  ''  Highly-respected  sirs, 
deign  to  take  our  humble  position  as 
family- fathers  and  deeply -reverent -never- 
murmuring-  always -punctually-  tax-  paying 
citizens  into  consideration  ; "  and  they  will 
listen.      I  am  sure  they  will  listen.' 

*  They  always  do  listen,'  maundered 
Baumann,  the  tailor,  abjectly. 

Having  exhausted  every  term  of  pane- 
gyric in  honour  of  the  tribunal  that  was 
going  to  condemn  them  unjustly,  the  sore- 
hearted    burghers     fell    to    abusing     Dr. 
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Grinzener  and  Prince  Roderick,  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Press,  the  spread  of  revolu- 
tionary ideas,  and  the  people.  In  the 
the  course  of  these  exercises,  however,  a 
dispute  arose.  Seligmann,  the  musical 
instrument  maker,  venturing  to  put  in  one 
word  for  popular  rights,  M tiller,  the  grocer, 
remembered  that  he  —  Seligmann  —  had 
proclaimed  his  intention  of  voting  for 
Grinzener.  This  led  to  a  painful  scene. 
The  insulting  epithets  of  '  Conservative ' 
and  '  Liberal '  were  exchanged.  Baumann, 
the  tailor,  who  was  a  little  mannikin,  took 
part  with  Seligmann,  and  vow^ed  that  one 
man  was  as  good  as  another.  Biermann, 
the  taverner,  retorted  with  scorn  that  a 
man  who  called  for  a  glass  of  beer  and 
slunk  out  without  paying  for  it  was  not  the 
equal  of  the  man  who  drank  his  ten  glasses 
in   an  evening  and  paid  for  them  plump, 
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and  that  so  far  as  his  experience  went,  the 
Liberal  party  was  composed  of  students 
who  broke  beer-glasses  and  workmen  who 
emptied  them — both  without  paying.  Then 
Schumann,  the  hosier,  scored  a  point 
against  Baumann,  the  tailor,  by  saying 
that  if  the  latter  depended  upon  sans- 
culottes for  his  custom  he  would  soon  have 
to  put  up  his  shutters. 

A  controversy  so  personal  could  only 
be  allayed  by  the  disputants  finding  a 
common  subject  of  reunion  and  a  common 
object  of  attack,  and  this  they  by  and  by 
discovered  in  me.  Having  been  unready 
in  responding  to  an  appeal  for  arbitration 
suddenly  addressed  to  me  by  both  sides, 
I  was  denounced  by  Biermann  as  an 
Englishman  who  knew  nothing.  Little 
Baumann  clinched  this  by  screaming  that 
Englishmen   were  always  coming    abroad 
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to  poke  their  noses  into  other  peoples 
businesses  without  expending  2i  pfe7t7ng  on 
native  industry.  He  had  never  known  an 
Englishman  buy  so  much  as  a  suit  of 
clothes  of  a  German  tailor ;  and  in  the 
same  breath  he  thanked  his  Maker  that  no 
Englishman  had  ever  crossed  the  thres- 
hold of  his  shop. 

'  England  is  the  ruin  of  the  Continent,' 
cried  Schumann,  the  hosier ;  and  this  fur- 
nished a  text  on  which  all  the  German 
burghers  could  preach  sapiently.  England 
made  hosiery  which  the  unpatriotic  Ger- 
mans preferred  to  native  goods.  It  made 
cloth  which  the  German  aristocracy  de- 
manded for  their  best  garments.  It  brewed 
pale  ale  which  certain  Anglomaniacs  had 
the  bad  taste  to  prefer  to  lager. 

'Why,  I've  actually  had  to  bottle  some 
Pilsner  and  stick   English    labels  on    the 
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bottles  to  make  my  richer  customers  think 
they  were  drinking  London  stuff,'  ex- 
claimed Biermann,  the  taverner. 

'  And  I  have  been  obliged  to  stamp 
English  trade  marks  into  some  of  my 
gloves,'  declared  Schumann. 

'As  for  musical  instruments,'  remarked 
Seligmann  scornfully,  '  I  have  heard  that 
there  are  whole  villages  in  England  where 
you  wouldn't  find  so  much  as  a  single 
flute  or  a  violin.' 

This  struck  the  whole  company  as  so 
ludicrous  that  they  burst  into  loud  jeering, 
and  had  to  be  called  to  order  by  a  police- 
man, who  opened  a  trap  in  the  door  and 
swore  to  put  every  man  of  us  into  a  black 
hole  if  he  heard  another  syllable.  Then 
silence  reigned  among  us  for  a  time,  and 
we  sat  in  a  semicircle  on  the  stone  bench 
waitinof  for  deliverance. 
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The  next  whisperings  were  caused  by 
the  clinking  of  chains  and  the  stamp- 
ing of  boots  in  the  flagged  passage. 
'  Handcuffs,'  muttered  M tiller,  the  grocer, 
with  a  shudder.  '  They  are  coming  for 
us.' 

They  came  in  effect.  The  key  turned 
in  the  heavy  lock,  bolts  were  draw^n,  the 
bull's-eye  of  a  lantern  dashed  its  flare  into 
the  cell,  and  all  were  commanded  to  walk 
out,  'except  the  Englishman.'  This  was 
a  good  sign  for  me,  as  showing  that  my 
case  was  receiving  special  consideration. 
All  my  companions  trudged  out,  and  I  was 
locked  up  alone.  From  the  plaintive 
remonstrances  and  lamentations  which  I 
heard  in  the  passage  I  gathered  that 
the  wretched  tradesmen  were  being  man- 
acled in  pairs.  I  hope  poor  Mliller  found 
an   opportunity  of  shouting   *  Hurrah   for 
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the  Government ! '  as  he  passed  Count 
Hochort's  mansion,  but  I  never  heard. 

My  own  turn  did  not  come  till  dawn 
had  brought  a  dim  grey  light  into  the  cell. 
Too  excited  to  doze,  too  stiff  to  walk 
about,  I  had  tried  every  posture  on  the 
stone  bench,  and  had  almost  worked  my- 
self into  a  fever  from  imagining  that 
King  Franz,  Count  Hochort,  and  Sir 
George  Malmsey  might  conspire  to  punish 
me  by  leaving  me  in  gaol  for  a  week 
or  two,  when  at  length  I  was  called 
out.  I  went  into  the  room  where  I  had 
been  interrogated  by  the  Police  President, 
and  there  I  found  Mr.  Mildmay  Milkin- 
son. 

If  the  elder  brother  of  the  prodigal  son 
had  called  upon  the  latter  while  he  was 
lodging  with  the  swine,  he  would  have 
cast  at  the  reprobate  some  such  glance  as 
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that  which  the  Secretary  of  the  British 
Legation  bestowed  upon  me. 

'  I  am  so  sorry  for  this,  Captain  Mere- 
dith,' he  said,  'and  Sir  George  is  most 
grieved.  We  were  called  out  of  our  beds 
to  attend  to  your  case.  What  can  have 
induced  you  to  assault  the  police  ? ' 

'  Why,  dash  it,  a  fellow  tried  to  cut  my 
head  open.' 

*  You  have  no  idea  of  how  serious  an 
assault  on  the  police  is  in  this  country,' 
continued  Mr.  Milkinson,  shaking  his  head 
as  though  my  having  acted  in  self-defence 
contributed  no  justification  at  all.  '  How- 
ever, the  authorities  are  showing  every 
disposition  to  act  justly.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Are  they 
going  to  punish  my  aggressor  and  make 
me  an  apology  ? ' 

'  No — o,'  replied    Mr.    Milkinson,    dis- 
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pleased  at  this  levity.  'We  hope  they  will 
consent  to  accept  his  Excellency's  per- 
sonal security  for  any  fine  to  which  you 
may  be  sentenced,  and  allow  you  to  leave 
the  city  at  once  ;  but  this  will  be  a  great 
favour,  for,  you  know,  you  will  be  tried  in 
your  absence,  and  you  may  get  sentenced 
to  imprisonment.' 

'  That  is  really  extremely  kind  of  these 
gentlemen,'  I  exclaimed,  nodding  derisively 
at  a  mute  row  of  policemen ;  but  Mr. 
Milkinson  implored  me  not  to  '  add  another 
word.'  He  hoped,  he  said,  to  return  at 
about  eleven  o'clock  with  an  order  for 
my  liberation  signed  by  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  but  nothing  could  be  done 
for  me  until  he  had  seen  this  official. 
Meanwhile  he  prayed  me  to  be  patient, 
'for    Kronheim    is  not  like  England    you 

see.' 

VOL.   II  39 
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'No.  I  have  noticed  that,'  was  my 
rejoinder. 

With  a  few  more  good  words,  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  I  was  being  '  treated 
with  every  consideration,'  Mr.  Milkinson 
then  left  me,  and  I  was  led  back  to  my 
cell. 


CHAPTER    XXXI 

There  was  nothing  by  which  I  could 
measure  time  in  my  cell.  I  had  no  watch, 
and  the  grated  window  at  the  top  of  the 
wall  facing  the  door  was  no  more  than  a 
slit  in  the  stone.  The  light  would  have 
been  insufficient  to  read  by  had  I  been 
humoured  with  a  book  ;  but  I  was  not,  nor 
was  any  breakfast  brought  me.  The  cells 
in  the  Town  Hall  were  only  used  as  places 
for  short  detention,  and  no  provision 
existed  for  meals.  I  soon  became  tor- 
mented by  a  sinking  sensation  which  was 
that  of  hunger  and  thirst,   though   I   was 
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not  aware  of  it.  Having  ground  my  teeth 
with  rage  at  the  injustice  I  was  enduring, 
I  sat  on  the  stone  bench  and  waited,  feel- 
ing wretchedly  unwell,  but  not  realising 
that  I  craved  for  anything  except  liberty. 

I  must  have  fallen  into  a  doze,  for  the 
opening  of  the  cell  door  and  the  calling  of 
my  name  startled  me  as  a  surprise.  Milk- 
inson  had  come  at  last,  then,  to  release 
me  I  but  no,  it  was  not  ]\Iilkinson.  Issuing 
from  a  dim  passage  into  a  yard  where 
snow  was  falling  heavily  I  passed  into  a 
double  row  of  whitened  and  wet  policemen 
up  to  the  open  door  of  a  queer-looking 
little  yellow  van.  I  took  it  at  first  for  a 
cupboard  and  stepped  back. 

'  What's  that  ? '  I  faltered. 

'  Get  in.     You'll  learn  presently.' 

I  was  pushed  in,  and  had  to  sit  down  on 
a  padded  leather  seat  with  my  back  to  the 
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coachman.  The  door  slammed.  I  was 
in  the  dark,  and  the  carriage  moved  off 
with  me. 

I  was  in  one  of  those  cellular  vans  with 
a  single  compartment  which  are  used  in 
Germany  for  the  transport  of  solitary 
prisoners  or  lunatics.  The  slanting  roof  is 
so  low  that  the  inmate  cannot  stand  :  he 
can  only  sit.  There  is  a  perforation  at  the 
top  for  air,  but  the  prisoner  cannot  see. 
Seat,  walls,  and  door  are  all  padded,  so 
that  he  can  kick  out  w^ithout  injuring  him- 
self or  making  a  noise.  Outwardly  the 
vehicle  looks  like  a  reduced  hansom  with 
the  driver  and  horse  facing  one  way  and 
the  hood  another. 

What  feelings  or  fears  possessed  me  as 
I  was  thus  ignominiously  carted  away  to 
an  unknown  destination  can  only  be  re- 
membered as  a  nightmare.      The  wheels 
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rolled  softly  at  a  moderate  pace  over  the 
thick  snow  in  the  streets,  and  outer  sounds 
which  reached  me  muffled  told  nothing  of 
the  quarters  through  which  I  was  passing. 
But  when  the  carriage  came  to  a  standstill 
and  I  crawled  out  of  my  recess  into  a  drift 
of  snowfiakes,  I  knew  that  I  was  in  a 
prison  yard. 

I  was  conducted  at  once  into  a  room  of 
fair  size  with  a  scrubbed  deal  floor  and  a 
barred  window  which  looked  on  to  a  small 
court.  It  was  not  a  cell,  for  there  was  an 
ordinary  bedstead  in  it  and  some  plain 
furniture,  including  a  leather  arm-chair 
like  that  in  second-rate  country -town 
hotels.  I  afterwards  learned  that  this  was 
one  of  the  rooms  in  which  prisoners  who 
could  afford  to  pay  for  their  own  keep 
were  detained  while  awaiting  trial. 

A    black -moustached    warder — a   little 
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sallow  man  in  a  black  tunic,  who  moved 
about  as  though  skating  in  list  slippers — 
pointed  to  a  thermometer  on  the  wall, 
which  marked  fifteen  degrees  Reaumur, 
and  said — 

'  If  you  feel  cold,  touch  yonder  bell  and 
you  shall  have  more  hot  air.' 

'  Why  am  I  here  ? '   I  asked. 

' Ich  durf  nicht  antworten'  (I  must  not 
answer),  was  his  reply. 

'  What  time  is  it  ?  ' 

'About  eleven.    Have  you  breakfasted  ? ' 

'No.' 

'Then  I  will  bring  you  breakfast.' 

He  glided  out,  turning  a  key  twice  in  a 
well-oiled  lock,  and  not  long  after  re- 
appeared with  a  tray,  on  which  was  a 
wooden  bowl  of  caf^  ait  lait,  a  couple  of 
rolls,  and  two  sardines  on  a  tin  plate. 
The    knife,    fork,     and     spoon    were     of 
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wood    (a   precaution    against    assaults    or 
suicide). 

The  food  revived  me,  and  though  I 
began  to  understand  the  serious  nature  of 
my  predicament  I  pulled  myself  together, 
and  was  able  to  show  a  pretty  calm  front 
to  my  next  visitor,  who  was  the  governor. 
It  had  struck  me  before  he  entered  that 
it  would  be  of  no  use  to  ply  him  or  any 
of  his  officials  with  questions,  as  they 
were  certainly  not  imprisoning  me  by 
their  own  authority. 

The  governor  was  a  big  soldierly  man 
with  a  heavy  gait,  a  grey  beard,  and  spec- 
tacles. Asthmatic,  all  his  words  came  up 
with  a  prefatory  wheeze,  but  he  said  little 
beyond  Yes  or  No.  In  his  interviews  with 
me  he  always  stood  with  his  legs  far  apart, 
he  held  his  uniform  cap  up  to  his  right  ear 
as  if  to  protect  that  organ  from  draughts. 
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and  stroked  the  back  of  his  stubbly  grey 
head  with  his  left  hand. 

'  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ? '  he 
inquired,  examining  me  fixedly. 

'  May  I  write  to  my  friends  ? '   I  asked. 

'  Will  they  be  allowed  to  see  me  ? ' 

'  Nein. ' 

'  Can  you  tell  when  I  shall  have  to 
appear  before  a  magistrate  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know\' 

'  I  should  like  to  have  something  to 
read.' 

'  Certainly.' 

He  bade  me  good  morning  upon  this, 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  for  twenty-four 
hours.  In  the  interval  I  was  offered  a 
warm  bath,  and  while  I  was  in  the  water 
my  clothes  were  all  taken  out  of  the  bath- 
room to  be  overhauled.     After  this  I  was 
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examined  by  an  old  doctor,  who,  at  my 
request,  took  written  note  of  the  bumps, 
bruises,  and  abrasions  on  me.  A  supply  of 
stationery  lay  on  the  table  when  I  returned 
to  my  room,  and  later  I  was  served  with  a 
dinner  of  soup,  two  dishes  of  meat  and 
vegetables,  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  beer. 
At  four  o'clock  coffee  and  bread  and  butter 
were  brought,  and  at  ei^ht  in  the  evenings 
a  supper  of  cold  meat,  salad,  pastry,  and 
beer  again.  The  ordinary  certainly  left 
nothing  to  complain  of. 

Nor  did  the  attendance  of  my  sallow 
warder,  who,  if  taciturn,  was  respectful  and 
nimble  in  his  service.  He  told  me  that  I 
could  order  my  own  dinner,  and  might 
have  wine  if  I  preferred  it  to  beer.  Might 
I  smoke  ?  Oh  yes,  pipes,  cigarettes,  cigars 
were  to  be  had  at  the  canteen,  and  he 
forthwith   fetched   me  a  packet  of  cigars. 
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I  gave  him  one  as  a  peace-offering,  and 
he  accepted  it  with  a  bow.  Then  as  to 
books,  the  catalogue  of  the  prison  Hb- 
rary  afforded  more  than  three  thousand 
volumes  for  selection,  and  included  works 
of  history,  travel,  biographies,  encyclo- 
paedias, and  novels  of  the  best  order. 
There  were  about  a  hundred  volumes 
of  the  Tauchnitz  series,  and  some  three 
hundred  French  books  ;  most  of  these, 
it  seems,  had  been  left  to  the  library 
by  French  soldiers  confined  as  prison- 
ers of  war  during  the  campaign  of 
1870-71. 

Imprisonment  is  a  fearful  hardship  to 
men  who  have  families  to  be  anxious  for 
them,  or  pressing  business  which  will 
suffer  by  their  absence  ;  but  a  bachelor 
without  kith  or  kin  must  have  a  poor 
nerve  if  he  cannot  brace  himself  to  make 
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the  best  of  incarceration  when  he  possesses 
a  quiet  conscience. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  all  the  luggage 
which  I  had  left  at  the  hotel,  excepting  my 
writing  desk  and  papers,  was  brought  me, 
and  I  guessed  by  that  token  that  Sir 
George  Malmsey  had  failed  to  obtain  my 
release.  The  discovery  brought  a  moment- 
ary twinge,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
take  things  coolly.  I  knew  that  I  should 
not  be  lowered  in  Prince  Roderick's 
opinion  by  my  arrest  on  an  absurd  charge, 
and  supposing  matters  came  to  the  worst 
and  I  was  sentenced  to  a  few  days'  im- 
prisonment for  assaulting  the  police,  I  was 
convinced  that  not  a  single  one  of  my 
friends  would  believe  that  I  had  been 
treated  justly.  There  was  satisfaction 
enough  in  that. 

So    I    wrote    a    long    letter   to    Prince 
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Roderick,  relating  all  that  had  happened, 
without  omitting  Princess  Dots  innocent 
visit  to  me,  and  two  other  letters  to  Sir 
George  Malmsey  and  Dr.  Grinzener.  To 
the  latter  I  appealed  as  a  possible  witness 
of  what  had  befallen  me ;  but  to  save 
trouble  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  not 
one  of  these  letters,  nor  of  the  others  which 
I  subsequently  wrote,  was  forwarded  to  its 
destination. 

A  gas  jet  gave  plenty  of  light  to  my 
room  when  dusk  came  on  ;  and  having 
despatched  my  letters  I  read  until  drowsi- 
ness stole  over  me.  The  sleeplessness  of 
the  past  night  and  the  absolute  stillness  of 
the  prison  were  good  preparations  for  a 
sound  rest.  Nothing  could  be  heard 
save  the  occasional  ring  of  some  fellow- 
prisoner's  bell,  and  the  steps  of  the 
warders  as  they  walked  along  the  asphalted 
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passages  in  their  list  slippers  were  hardly 
audible. 

I  slept  till  daylight,  and  after  breakfast 
the  warder  asked  whether  I  would  take 
exercise  while  he  set  my  room  in  order. 
I  was  turned  into  the  court  under  my 
window,  which  was  about  twenty-four  feet 
square,  and  there  I  was  left  to  pace  about 
for  an  hour.  There  was  not  much  exercise 
in  this,  and  I  thought  that  if  my  imprison- 
ment lasted  I  would  ask  my  warder  to  buy 
me  an  indiarubber  ball,  that  I  might  have  a 
double  -  handed  game  of  fives.  Another 
hour's  airing  was  granted  me  in  the  after- 
noon, and  these  outings,  with  the  round  of 
meals,  constituted  the  almost  unchanging 
routine  of  the  prison.  No  noise,  no  news  ; 
there  was  a  perfect  tranquillity  within  those 
blackened  brick  walls,  without  a  possibility 
of  learning  what  passed  outside. 
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It  was  not  till  my  third  day  in  gaol  that 
I  was  called  up  before  the  Untersitchungs 
Richter  or  examining  magistrate,  who  had 
a  justice  room  within  the  prison.  On  my 
way  to  it  I  saw  only  warders,  and  I  must 
say  the  arrangements  in  this  prison  for 
keeping  untried  prisoners  separate,  and 
from  all  contact  with  convicted  prisoners, 
were  admirable. 

My  magistrate  sat  at  a  writing-table, 
and  in  front  of  him  was  another  table,  at 
which  his  clerk  sat  taking  down  all  inter- 
rogatories and  answers  in  shorthand.  A 
corner  in  the  room  was  partitioned  off  by 
a  semicircular  glass  cage,  behind  which 
stood  a  warder,  ready  to  enter  the  room  if 
a  prisoner  should  be  refractory,  but  unable 
to  hear  what  was  spoken.  There  was  an 
arm-chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  in 
this  I  was  requested  to  seat  myself. 
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I  noticed  that  a  number  of  the  papers 
seized  at  my  hotel  lay  on  the  magistrate's 
table  docketed.  My  diary  was  there  also. 
I  have  always  kept  a  diary,  and  the  entries 
since  I  had  become  Prince  Roderick's 
secretary  were  pretty  full.  The  magistrate 
was  a  thin  elderly  man,  of  melancholy 
mien,  but  with  nothing  salient  about  him. 
He  spoke  English  well,  and  addressed  me 
sometimes  in  that  language,  sometimes  in 
German.  By  professional  habit  he  seemed 
to  think  that  every  answer  given  him  was 
untrue,  and  he  signified  this  by  short 
sceptical  coughs.  When  questioning,  he 
always  fastened  his  eyes  on  mine,  but 
while  I  was  replying  he  appeared  not  to 
listen,  and  read  some  paper  or  other  which 
he  held  at  a  foot  from  him  and  scrutinised 
through  a  pair  of  eyeglasses.  The  open- 
ing  and    shutting    of    these    glasses,    the 
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adjusting  them  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose, 
the  raising  them  to  his  eyes,  and  the 
wiping  of  them  with  the  skirt  of  his  coat, 
gave  unceasing  employment  to  his  two 
hands. 

'  You  are  accused  of  assaulting  the 
police,'  he  said.  '  Give  me  your  own 
version.' 

I  gave  it.  The  pen  of  the  clerk  scrawled 
fast ;  the  magistrate  coolly  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  my  diary,  and  whenever  I  paused 
he  gave  a  little  cough. 

'  Now,  please  explain  some  of  the  entries 
in  this  diary,'  he  said. 

'Is  that  necessary?'  I  asked;  'those 
entries  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  assault 
that  was  committed  on  me.' 

A  cough.  '  Yes,  it  is  necessary.  Please 
do  as  I  request.' 

This  proved  a  long  business  ;  for  I  saw 

VOL.  II  40 
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as  I  went  on  that  the  magistrate  was  much 
less  concerned  with  the  assault  case  than 
curious  to  learn  the  whole  extent  of  my 
relations  with  Prince  Roderick.  He  was 
evidently  acting  under  instructions,  for  he 
put  me  searching  interrogatories,  repeated 
his  questions  as  if  he  had  forgotten  my 
previous  replies,  and  attributed  words  to 
me  which  I  had  not  uttered — all  this  to 
see  whether  my  statements  varied. 

When  the  harrying  had  lasted  about  a 
couple  of  hours  the  magistrate  dismissed 
me,  remarking  that  I  must  be  hungry,  and 
that  he  would  see  me  presently.  My  next 
summons,  however,  did  not  come  till  two 
days  later ;  and  after  that  I  was  examined 
at  irregular  intervals  of  two  or  three  days 
during  three  weeks.  Altogether,  I  went 
up  eight  times  to  be  cross-questioned,  and 
some  of  the  interviews  lasted  three  hours. 
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It  was  the  magistrate's  plan  always  to  leave 
me  under  the  impression  that  I  should  not 
be  summoned  again,  and  on  my  next  re- 
appearance he  would  mutter  an  apology 
for  having  a  few  more  questions  to  ask. 
He  was  anything  but  uncivil  ;  in  fact,  as 
we  became  better  acquainted  he  grew 
sympathetic,  and  seemed  to  be  getting  a 
little  ashamed  of  the  work  which  he  had 
been  set  to  do.  But  his  object  was  to 
sift  thoroughly  all  that  I  knew  about  the 
murder  of  Tristan  Hardmuth,  the  writing 
of  Prince  Roderick's  book,  the  Prince's  love 
affairs,  and  my  own  a77iourette  with  the 
Princess  Dot,  as  to  which  there  existed 
many — too  many — tell-tale  memoranda  in 
my  diary. 

I  gave  no  trouble,  for,  descrying  the 
scope  of  the  investigation,  I  saw  that  I 
should  only  prolong  my  captivity  by  being 
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reticent.  Besides,  it  is  of  no  use  to  be 
reticent  with  a  man  who  holds  all  your 
secrets.  The  magistrate  had  a  clever  way 
of  inveigling  me  into  explanations  by  pre- 
tending to  put  erroneous  constructions  on 
things  which  I  had  written,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  speak  in  self-defence.  It  was 
at  my  fifth  interview  with  him  I  discovered 
that  all  the  letters  I  had  been  writing  since 
I  was  in  prison  had  never  been  posted  ; 
for,  in  sorting  some  papers  on  the  table,  he 
allowed  two  of  my  letters  to  Prince  Rode- 
rick to  fall  to  the  floor. 

I  pointed  to  them,  remarking  with  an 
ironical  smile,  '  I  might  have  spared  myself 
the  work  of  writing  those.' 

'  No,  for  they  have  been  useful  in  vin- 
dicating you,'  he  answered  readily. 

'  Against  a  charge  of  assault  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  There    are    other    things    beside    the 
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assault,'  he  said ;  then  abruptly,  '  Are 
you  aware  that  public  rumour  accused 
you  of  having  murdered  Tristan  Hard- 
muth  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  know  that  some  foolish  things 
were  said  among  the  peasantry  about  me, 
and  about  Prince  Roderick  too.' 

'  You  were  the  last  person  with  whom 
Hardmuth  was  seen  alive.' 

*  I  was  ;  but  what  motive  could  I  have 
had  in  murdering  him  ? ' 

'You  play  out  that  card  very  quickly. 
The  absence  of  apparent  motive  is  a 
puzzling  feature  in  many  crimes.  How- 
ever, public  rumour  accused  you  of  being 
paid  to  commit  the  crime.' 

'  The  charge  is  too  absurd  to  be  dis- 
cussed,' I  replied  quietly. 

'  Yet  you  may  be  a  particeps  criminis  if 
you  conceal  what  you  know  of  a  crime. 
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In  one  of  your  entries  you  accumulate  all 
the  facts  that  tell  against  Prince  Roderick, 
and  you  write:  ''It  certainly  does  look 
suspicious!' ' 

'  It  did  look  suspicious  ;  but  that  only 
proves  how  deceptive  appearances  may  be. 
At  the  time  I  wrote  that  I  was  quite  con- 
vinced of  the  Prince's  innocence.' 

'  Convinced  ?  Then  you  did  know  some- 
thing for  certain  about  the  crime  ? ' 

'  Morally  convinced  is  what  I  ought  to 
have  said.' 

The  magistrate  coughed.  '  Let  us  turn 
to  another  subject.  You  seem  to  have  in- 
trigued very  assiduously  to  make  her  Royal 
Highness,  the  Princess  Dorothea,  marry 
you.' 

'  As  you  have  read  my  diary  you  must 
know  what  I  think  of  my  own  folly  in  this 
affair.' 
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*  But  you  accuse  the  Princess  of  having 
trifled  with  you.' 

'  That  is  another  sign  of  my  folly.' 

*  Then  you  retract  all  that  ?  ' 

'  The  entries  in  a  diary  are  not  sworn 
evidence.' 

'  But  a  man  of  honour  does  not  write 
untruths  in  his  diary.' 

'  A  man  of  honour  may  be  a  fool.' 

So  the  dialogue  went  on.  I  had  now 
got  to  know  the  magistrate  well  enough  to 
feel  that  he  was  a  man  whom  I  should  like 
to  have  as  an  acquaintance  in  private  life. 
He  was  a  bit  of  a  humourist,  as  could  be 
seen  by  the  arching  of  his  eyebrows  and 
by  his  occasional  attempts  to  suppress  a 
smile  when  his  cross  -  questioning  had 
brought  one,  or  both  of  us,  into  a  ludicrous 
position.  He  was  also  a  gentleman,  for 
he  never  pressed  an  unfair  advantage  hard. 
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Having  exhibited  his  skill  in  legal  fencing 
— so  to  say — he  was  content  to  show  that 
a  hit  could  have  been  scored,  though  he 
declined  to  score  it. 

At  our  last  meeting — I  had  then  been 
nearly  a  month  in  prison — he  greeted  me 
with  a  smile,  and  said — 

*  You  must  be  getting  very  tired  of  all 
this.' 

'Very  tired.' 

'Well,  to-day  we  will  read  your  de- 
positions, and  when  you  have  signed  them 
there  will  be  an  end  of  the  matter.' 

'  Shall  I  be  discharged  then  ?  ' 

A  cough.  '  That  does  not  rest  with  me. 
I  have  only  to  send  in  a  report.' 

'  I  hope  the  report  will  be  favour- 
able ? ' 

'  H'm,  do  you  still  acknowledge  that  you 
have  often  acted  like  a  fool  ? ' 
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'  I  should  like  to  know  first  to  what  the 
confession  would  pledge  me.' 

'Well,  listen  to  the  depositions,'  he  said 
with  a  short  laugh  ;  '  perhaps  you  will  own 
some  day  that  having  been  in  prison  dur- 
ing this  month  has  prevented  you  from 
committing  other  follies.' 

What  did  he  mean  by  this  ?  It  is 
horribly  tantalising  to  get  a  hint  of  events 
going  on  around  us  and  to  learn  nothing 
more  of  them.  It  is  like  being  told  in 
mockery  to  look  into  the  street  through  a 
blackened  pane  of  glass.  Once  more,  how- 
ever, my  policy  was  to  keep  cool,  and  it 
had  served  me  so  well  during  a  month 
that  I  was  not  going  to  alter  it  now. 

On  the  officials  of  the  prison  my  com- 
posure had  produced  the  best  effect.  The 
governor  must  have  ascertained  that  I  was 
no  common  prisoner,  for  he  treated  me  with 
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great  deference,  and  my  warder  grew  more 
obsequious  every  day.  Two  things  touched 
him  deeply  :  I  gave  him  a  couple  of  cigars 
every  day,  and  I  allowed  him  to  take  away 
more  than  half  the  food  that  was  brought 
me.  He  told  me  that  he  was  a  married 
man,  and  that  he  carried  the  food  home  to 
his  wife.  He  never  let  me  know  what  his 
name  was,  and  I  never  asked  him.  I  never 
asked  him  who  paid  for  my  food.  I  put 
no  questions  whatever,  on  the  principle  of 
hearing  no  lies. 

This  system  has  its  great  advantages, 
for  if  you  have  to  deal  with  discreet  people 
it  increases  their  regard  for  you,  whereas 
if  you  have  to  do  with  persons  possessed 
with  an  inclination  to  talk,  your  silence 
pricks  their  curiosity.  My  warder  hap- 
pened to  be  a  man  who  could  have  lost 
his    tongue    without    much    missing    that 
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member ;  but  he  was  warm-hearted,  and 
in  his  simple  German  way  he  became 
troubled  with  the  desire  to  prove  his 
gratitude.  The  arrival  of  Christmas  no 
doubt  expanded  his  flow  of  charity.  On 
Christmas  Eve  he  brought  me  a  much 
better  supper  than  usual,  with  a  bottle  of 
Rhine  wine,  a  cake,  and  a  miniature 
Christmas  tree  with  some  sweetmeats  on 
it.  When  I  suggested  that  he  should  take 
home  all  these  dainties  to  his  family,  he 
fairly  gushed,  and  made  what  was  for  him 
a  long  speech. 

'  Oh,  gracious  sir,  I  should  so  like  to  do 
something  that  would  please  you.' 

This  idea  fructified.  Christmas  in  gaol 
is  like  other  days,  and  what  festival  there 
was  in  it  to  me  came  from  the  pleasures  of 
memory  and  the  re-reading  of  Dickens's 
Christmas  Cm^ol;  but  during  that  day  and 
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the  two  following  days  my  warder  often 
looked  at  me,  was  absent-minded,  seemed 
about  to  speak,  but  checked  himself.  I 
saw  that  he  wanted  to  make  me  a  pro- 
posal, and  I  imagined  that  he  was  going  to 
offer  to  post  a  letter  for  me.  But  I  was 
quite  on  the  wrong  scent.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  and  just  a  week  after  my 
parting  interview  with  the  magistrate,  he 
came  into  my  room  earlier  than  usual, 
bustled  around  under  pretext  of  doing 
something,  then  suddenly  said  in  a  tremu- 
lous whisper — 

'  Would  the  gracious  Herr  like  to  see  a 
spectacle  ? ' 

'  What  spectacle  ?  ' 

'  Come  along  with  me,  but  tread  softly.' 

I  followed  him  out  of  my  room,  and  he 
locked  the  door  with  stealthy  movements 
like  a  cat's.     We  walked  down  a  passage 
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in  the  direction  we  always  took  in  going  to 
the  bath-room,  but  went  farther,  to  a  door 
on  which  was  written  '  Infirmary.' 

Gently  taking  my  hand  and  placing  a 
forefinger  over  his  lips,  the  warder  led  me 
into  a  nearly  dark  room.  It  was  cold,  for 
the  window  was  open,  but  the  light  was 
shut  out  h^'  jalousie  shutters.  Pointing  to 
these  the  warder  whispered,  '  Look.' 

One  could  see  through  the  slanting 
blades  of  ^h^  jalousies  without  being  seen. 
I  looked  from  the  height  of  a  first  floor 
into  a  yard,  and  saw^  an  assemblage  of 
about  twenty  men  dressed  in  black.  Some 
of  them  held  note-books,  and  almost  all 
wore  black  gloves.  In  the  middle  of  the 
yard  lay  a  truss  of  straw,  which  two  men 
in  shirt  sleeves  and  with  leather  aprons 
were  spreading  out  over  the  pavement  ; 
there   stood   also   two   baskets — one   long 
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and  deep,  the  other  small  and  shallow,  and 
a  table  with  a  dark  cloth,  on  which  was  a 
leather  case. 

These  were  the  first  aspects  which 
the  eye  took  in.  A  more  attentive  gaze 
showed  that  the  baskets  were  half  filled 
with  sawdust,  and  that  the  straw  was  being 
spread  in  front  of  a  four -legged  stool. 
Then  a  clergyman  in  a  black  gown  ap- 
peared, walking  slowly  backwards,  and 
reading  out  of  a  book. 

'  An  execution  ? '  I  said,  startled. 

*  Hush  ! '  answ^ered  the  warder,  raising 
his  forefinger  again. 

My  eyes  were  now  rivetted  on  the 
scene.  A  wretched-looking  man,  with  a 
coat  thrown  loosely  over  his  shoulders, 
shambled  along,  facing  the  retreating 
chaplain,  and  supported  by  two  warders, 
who  held  him  under  the  arms.     His  arms 
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were  tied  behind  his  back,  his  teeth 
seemed  to  be  chattering,  and  his  legs 
shook.  All  the  spectators  removed  their 
hats,  and  some  of  the  men  with  note- 
books spoke  nervously  to  each  other  and 
began  to  scribble.  In  another  moment 
the  man  was  seated  on  the  stool,  the  coat 
was  pulled  off  him,  and  he  sat  with  no 
upper  garment  except  his  shirt,  and  his 
neck  bare  to  the  shoulders.  A  shiver  of 
cold  and  fear  made  him  shrink  up  his  back. 
He  looked  round  supplicatingly  for  the 
chaplain,  who  had  withdrawn  from  him, 
and  half  rose  from  his  stool,  but  several 
warders  circled  round  him,  and  for  a  few 
moments  he  was  lost  to  view. 

During  that  short  time  the  executioner, 
a  middle-sized  man,  in  dress  clothes,  but 
with  his  cuffs  turned  up,  opened  the  leather 
case  and  rapidly  drew  out  a  sword  about 
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thirty  inches  long,  and  shaped  Hke  a  razor, 
that  is,  the  blade  narrowed  near  the  handle 
but  broadened  towards  the  top  to  a  width 
of  some  eight  inches.  Holding  this  weapon 
behind  his  back,  the  executioner  made  a 
sign  with  his  left  hand  and  moved  forward. 
The  warders  started  apart,  and  the  convict 
could  be  seen  blindfolded.  Then  some- 
thing was  done  by  one  of  the  assistants 
with  a  leather  apron,  who  crouched  behind 
the  stool,  and  seemed  to  give  the  doomed 
man  a  slap  on  the  small  of  the  back,  caus- 
ing him  to  crane  abruptly  forward.  In  the 
same  moment  the  sword  gleamed,  the  white 
shirt  was  splashed  with  blood,  and  the 
dead  man  tumbled  on  to  his  knees,  the 
stool  falling  w^ith  him,  on  to  the  litter  of 
straw,  part  of  which  became  scarlet.  But 
the  head  was  not  quite  severed  from  the 
body.      The   second   man   with   an   apron 
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caught  Up  the  head  by  the  hair,  did  some 
hacking  with  a  cleaver,  and  having  de- 
tached the  head,  threw  it  into  the  smaller 
basket.  Meanwhile  his  companion  had 
lifted  the  kicking  body  —  for  it  kicked 
horribly — by  the  waist  and  swung  it  into 
the  longer  basket.  Two  or  three  times 
the  soles  of  the  dead  man's  shoes  appeared 
over  the  basket's  edge,  struggling  convul- 
sively. One  of  the  men  with  note-books 
thereupon  staggered  and  dropped  in  a  faint. 
The  others  were  all  white  as  corpses. 

It  was  a  hideous  sight.  One  may 
reason  that  a  man  who  has  made  such 
a  mess  of  his  career  that  society  can  do 
nothing  but  kill  him  or  shut  him  up  for 
life  gets  the  more  merciful  treatment  when 
his  sufferings  are  abridged — but  these  are 
not  the  reflections  which  start  up  whilst 
one  is  seeing  a  fellow-creature  butchered. 
VOL.  II  41 
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I  turned  sickened  from  the  window  and 
was  confronted  by  my  warder,  whose  eyes 
gHstened  with  excitement. 

'  Did   you    see,    gracious    sir,    how   the 
blow  fell  ?     That  man  was  my  brother.' 

*  What,  the  executed  man  ? '  I  asked,  in 
horror. 

*  No,  the  executioner.' 

Well,  kindness  and  vanity  take  many 
forms.  This  warder  had  combined  the 
repayment  of  his  obligations  to  me  with 
the — to  him — gratifying  exhibition  of  the 
talents  that  ran  in  his  family.  I  hope  he 
felt  requited  for  his  thoughtfulness,  as  the 
execution  quite  robbed  me  of  my  appetite 
for  luncheon,  and  he  was  enabled  to  carry 
off  the  whole  meal  to  his  family.  But  I 
said  to  him  as  he  removed  the  dishes — 

*  What   was    that   man   beheaded   for  ? 
Murder  ? ' 
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'  No,  sir.  Anarchism,  incendiarism,  in- 
citing soldiers  to  mutiny.' 

This  was  the  most  depressing  day  I 
had  spent  in  prison.  I  could  not  shake  off 
my  melancholy.  When  not  thinking  of 
the  ghastly  slaughter  scene  I  thought  of 
myself  with  terrors  which  I  had  never 
experienced.  It  was  childish,  but  I  could 
settle  to  nothing,  pined  for  companionship, 
and  started  at  the  slightest  sound. 

Evening  drew  on,  my  gas  had  just  been 
lighted,  and  I  was  walking  up  and  down 
my  room  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets, 
when  the  governor  entered,  cap  in  hand. 

'  It  is  my  mission  to  tell  you,  Mein  Herr, 
that  you  are  free ;  but  at  the  same  time  to 
deliver  to  you  this  paper,  which  is  an  order 
of  expulsion  from  the  kingdom.' 

As  I  took  the  paper  without  replying, 
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for  my  head  swam  a  little,  the  governor 
added — 

*  The  money  and  other  articles  belong- 
ing to  you  will  be  returned  in  my  office, 
and  the  warder  will  at  once  pack  your 
things.  A  police  official  is  in  waiting  to 
accompany  you  to  the  railway  station.' 


CHAPTER    XXXII 

Freedom  !  To  exchange  the  restraints  of 
a  prison  and  the  solitude  of  a  silent  room 
for  the  liberty  of  a  railway  platform,  and 
this  within  half  an  hour  ;  to  find  myself 
whisked  from  a  cell  into  a  first-class  rail- 
way carriage  ;  to  rejoice  with  a  mild  be- 
wilderment at  the  long  unaccustomed 
sensation  of  a  watch  in  one's  pocket,  and 
a  purseful  of  money  ;  to  see  opposite  one 
the  unsuspicious  faces  of  ordinary  travel- 
ling companions  ;  and  to  feel  oneself  mov- 
ing as  fast  as  an  express  can  go,  right 
away  from  the  people  who  have  held  one 
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in   bondage  —  this    is    a    pretty    startling 
transition. 

Our  minutes  had  been  calculated  so 
exactly  that,  after  a  rapid  drive  to  the  rail- 
way station  in  the  company  of  a  silent 
detective  of  good  manners,  there  was  only 
just  time  to  have  my  luggage  registered. 
My  ticket  had  previously  been  taken  and 
paid  for  by  the  detective,  who,  in  handing 
it  to  me,  simply  said — 

'  I  must  ask  your  parole,  sir,  that  you 
will  not  leave  the  train  until  you  have 
crossed  the  frontier.' 

I  suppose  he  waited  somewhere  about 
to  see  that  I  actually  got  into  the  train, 
but  he  took  leave  of  me  at  the  door  of  the 
waiting-room,  and  I  walked  unescorted  to 
the  carriage  which  a  porter  chose  for  me. 
In  a  couple  of  minutes  more  we  were  off. 
Not  one  of  my  three  travelling  companions 
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looked  like  a  detective,  and  they  took  less 
notice  of  me  than  I  of  them. 

Things  never  come  to  pass  as  we  had 
anticipated.  I  had  always  pictured  myself 
as  recovering  my  liberty  on  a  sunny  morn- 
ing, and  as  rushing  off  to  the  British  Lega- 
tion to  demand  explanations  about  my  long 
imprisonment,  and  to  collect  news  as  to  all 
that  had  occurred  whilst  I  was  under  lock 
and  key.  But  now  I  was  being  shot  out 
of  the  country  like  a  cannon  ball.  What 
had  become  of  Prince  Roderick,  and  had 
he  deserted  me  ?  How  were  things  going 
with  the  Princess  Dot  ?  Had  my  uncle 
the  Bishop,  my  only  near  relative,  been 
informed  of  my  imprisonment  ?  Did  Sir 
George  Malmsey  know  that  I  was  to  be 
released  ?  and  why  had  not  Mr.  Mildmay 
Milkinson  been  sent  to  the  station  to  see 
me  off? 
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These  were  so  many  points  of  interro- 
gation which  danced  before  my  mind's 
eyes — insoluble.  Once  my  first  excitement 
had  subsided,  I  regretted  that  I  had  not 
thought  of  buying  a  newspaper  at  the 
station,  though,  had  I  got  the  paper,  I 
could  not  have  deciphered  much  of  the 
German  print  by  the  dull  light  of  our  oil 
lamp.  My  three  fellow-travellers  talked 
of  frosts  and  floods,  corn  and  cattle,  and 
left  the  train  just  before  we  passed  the 
Kronheim  frontier,  three  hours  after  start- 
ing. The  rest  of  the  night  journey  was 
through  deserted  stations,  where  every- 
thing was  shut  up.  Towards  daybreak 
the  stiff  cut  of  Prussian  uniforms  gave 
place  to  the  trimmer  dress  of  Belgian 
officials  ;  and  then  we  came  to  Brussels  in 
broad  daylight,  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
stoppage,  hot  coffee  and  native  newspapers 
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in  any  quantity.  But  in  not  one  of  these 
journals  was  there  any  mention  of  the 
names  that  were  running  in  my  mind. 
Our  train  left  the  Belgian  lines  for  the 
French,  and  at  Calais  there  was  a  supply 
of  the  day's  London  journals,  which  I 
studied  eagerly  as  we  crossed  the  Channel. 
A  five-column  speech  by  Mr.  Robinson  to 
his  constituents,  ten  other  columns  of 
speeches  under  the  heading  of  '  Parliament 
out  of  Session,'  foreign  telegrams  about 
Russian  armaments  and  Austrian  scares ; 
but  not  a  line  of  personal  interest  to  me. 

I  arrived  at  Charing  Cross  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  went  at  once  to  the  hotel 
where  Prince  Roderick  and  I  had  been 
staying.  The  Prince  had  been  gone  nearly 
a  month,  and  my  servant  Joe  had  gone 
with  him. 

'  His     Royal     Highness    left    for    the 
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Continent,  I   believe,  sir,'  said  the  porter. 

*  Count  Stolz  went  with  him.' 

*  Are  there  any  letters  for  me  ?  Any 
cards  ?' 

'  None,  sir,  I  think.  At  least  let  me 
see '    (turning  over   a    packet  of  letters). 

*  No,  sir,  nothing.' 

I  asked  for  a  room,  changed  my  clothes, 
and  drove  to  the  Kronheim  Legation. 
The  Minister  was  at  home,  and  I  sent  up 
my  card,  but  the  servant  returned  with  a 
message  that  his  Excellency  begged  to  be 
excused  from  receiving  me,  as  he  was 
extremely  busy.  I  asked  to  see  one  of 
the  secretaries,  but  was  informed  that  the 
Chancery  was  only  open  from  i  to  3  p.m. 

The  next  thing  was  to  go  to  my  Club 
and  call  for  a  file  of  the  Times. 

When  one  has  been  deprived  of  news 
for  five  weeks  the  amount  of  reading  to  be 
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achieved  looks  colossal  ;  but  the  real  news 
bears  only  the  same  proportion  to  the 
reading  as  the  milk  in  a  cocoa-nut  does  to 
the  outer  husk.  So  much  of  what  seems 
true  to-day  proves  wrong  to-morrow.  So 
much  speechifying  is  mere  verbiage.  So 
much  wise  prediction  becomes  unfulfilled 
prophecy.  The  ultimata  which  were  to 
shake  the  world  blow  off  in  smoke.  The 
election  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
parties  decides  nothing,  for  both  parties 
claim  the  victory.  The  great  man  who 
fell  ill  and  was  to  die  recovers,  and  the 
bulletins  of  his  doctors  read  like  doleful 
jests.  The  runaway  murderer,  who  was 
never  to  be  caught,  has  been  captured 
and  hanged. 

Beginning  with  the  journal  of  remotest 
date  I  glance  through  thirty  copies  without 
finding  any  mention   of   Prince  Roderick, 
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except  one  bare  announcement  of  his  de- 
parture for  the  Continent.  Of  Kronheim 
and  its  affairs  not  one  word,  until  I  came 
upon  this  small  print  despatch  in  one  of 
Reuters  telegrams — 

Sabelburg,  2^th  December. 
The  English  officer,  Captain  Merryweather,  who 
was  seriously  injured  in  the  late  electoral  riots,  and 
who  has  been  nursed  at  the  Town  Infirmary,  has  now 
completely  recovered,  and  will  return  to  England  to- 
morrow. 

Town  Infirmary !  Merryweather !  I 
supposed  this  notice,  though  the  name  was 
distorted,  must  refer  to  me  ;  but  whether 
it  had  been  inserted  by  authority  or  was 
simply  the  guessing  of  an  ill-informed 
reporter  there  was  nothing  to  show. 

At  this  instant  a  page  laid  a  fresh 
edition  of  an  evening  journal  on  the  table 
before  me,  and  the  first  thing  I  read  in  it 
was  this — 
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Marriage  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Weniggeld. 

Sabelburg,  1st  January. 
The  marriage  of  H.S.H.  the  Grand -duke  of 
Weniggeld  with  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Dorothea  of 
Kronheim  took  place  to-day.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  according  to  the  Lutheran  rite  in  the 
private  chapel  of  the  palace,  and  was  attended  by 
the  King,  the  members  of  the  Royal  family,  the 
Ministers  and  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Body,  in- 
cluding Sir  George  Malmsey,  the  British  Minister. 
The  bride  was  given  away  by  her  brother  Prince 
Roderick  of  Kronheim.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
leave  this  afternoon  for  the  Grand-duke's  chateau  of 
Kleinmunz. 

That  was  all.  The  event  was  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  British  readers  to 
be  reported  by  a  special  correspondent  ; 
but  at  all  events  there  was  enough  in  the 
short  message  to  give  me  my  bearings. 
So  Princess  Dot  was  married  at  last,  and 
I  had  been  set  free  on  the  very  day  before 
her  wedding !     Prince  Roderick,  too,  was 
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at  that  very  moment  in  Sabelburg.  What 
I  must  next  do  was  now  the  point  to  con- 
sider, and  I  concluded  that  my  best  course 
would  be  to  call  on  the  Springfields  and  ask 
for  news  of  Isabel  Meadowes.  She  could 
not  have  been  married  to  Prince  Roderick 
without  something  being  said  about  it  in 
the  papers,  and  it  was  therefore  to  be 
surmised  that  Lady  Springfield's  marriage 
plot  had  once  more  been  marred,  with 
what  consequences  to  Isabel  herself  it  was 
painful  to  conjecture. 

I  felt  a  real  pity  for  the  girl  come  over 
me  as  I  drove  up  to  the  house  in  Park 
Lane.  Appearances  suggested  that  she 
had  been  once  more  sacrificed  to  enable 
Princess  Dot  to  get  married.  But  now 
that  Princess  Dot  was  more  or  less  happily 
disposed  of,  was  there  anything  to  stand 
in    the    way   of   her    union    with    Prince 
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Roderick  if  the  latter  was  honestly  minded 
to  forego  his  political  rights  ?  I  was 
pondering  over  this  in  the  dining-room 
of  Lady  Springfield's  house  when  some 
hurried  steps  pattered  on  the  staircase, 
and  her  ladyship  marched  into  the  room, 
dressed  all  in  black.  She  closed  the  door 
behind  her,  waited  for  a  moment  until  the 
footman's  steps  were  out  of  hearing,  then 
walked  up  to  me  with  her  arms  folded,  and 
said — 

'  You  villain  ! ' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Lady  Springfield  ? ' 
I  exclaimed,  taken  aback. 

'Yes,  you  are  a  villain,'  she  repeated, 
and  I  never  saw  so  much  fury  concentrated 
on  a  woman's  face.  '  Tell  me  what  you  have 
done  with  my  daughter?  How  much  did 
you  get  to  spirit  her  away  ?  How  much, 
eh  ? '  and  her  ladyship  rapped  a  finger  and 
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thumb  into  the  palm  of  her  hand  with  the 
insulting  gesture  of  counting  money. 

'  I  really  don't  understand  a  word  of 
what  you  say,'  was  my  answer.  '  I  have 
just  returned  from  Kronheim.' 

'  Of  course  you  have  been  to  Kronheim. 
In  what  place  out  there  have  you  lodged 
Isabel  ?  Perhaps  you  have  brought  me  a 
letter  from  the  girl.  Give  it  me  and  tell 
me  your  business ;  but  by  the  heavens 
above  us !  if  you  have  never  known  what 
an  angry  woman's  wrath  is,  you  shall  learn 
now.  I'll  expose  you  until  there  isn't  a 
Club  in  London  where  you  dare  show  your 
face,  you  scoundrel,  you — you  mean,  mer- 
cenary, venal  villain  ! ' 

Screaming  and  stamipng  with  rage,  her 
ladyship  shook  her  fist  in  my  face,  and 
would  have  struck  me  had  I  not  stepped 
back. 
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'  Will  you  hear  a  word  of  reason  ? '  I 
said,  putting  up  a  hand  to  defend  myself. 
'  I  have  not  seen  your  daughter  for  more 
than  five  weeks,  and  I  came  here  to  learn 
what  had  become  of  her.' 

'  You  lie  every  time  you  open  your 
mouth,'  screamed  the  enraged  woman.  '  I 
wouldn't  believe  you  on  your  dying  oath. 
If  you  have  nothing  more  to  tell  me  than 
that,  leave  the  house.' 

'  Yes,  certainly.' 

But  as  I  moved  towards  the  door  she 
stood  in  my  way  and  poured  out  a  fresh 
torrent  of  abuse.  Her  daughter  had  left 
the  house  more  than  a  month  before,  and 
she  was  persuaded  that  I  had  connived  at 
her  eloping  on  to  the  Continent  with  Prince 
Roderick.  That  was  the  substance  of  her 
incoherent  declamation.  If  she  had  hated 
me  less,  she  would  have  seen  by  my  face 
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that  all  she  was  saying  caused  me  the 
utmost  astonishment  and  even  dismay. 
But  she  had  a  pent-up  store  of  wrath  to 
vent,  and  was  in  no  mind  to  consider 
whether  I  was  being  rightly  accused  until 
she  had  had  her  full  say. 

The  moment  was  not  favourable  for 
informing  her  ladyship  that  I  had  just 
spent  five  weeks  in  gaol.  I  was  anxious 
to  disculpate  myself,  but  felt  sympathy 
for  the  indignant  mother  whose  daughter 
had  been  decoyed  away.  Having  always 
entertained  a  suspicion  that  there  was 
something  strange  underlying  the  Prince's 
renewal  of  intimacy  with  Isabel,  I  was 
prepared  to  believe  now  that  he  had  prac- 
tised some  ruthless  deception  on  the  girl. 
Was  he  not  nearly  a  king,  and  she,  in  the 
sight  of  exalted  ones  like  himself,  nothing  ? 
I  had  just  experienced  in  my  own  person 
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the  unscrupulousness  of  the  mighty  when 
they  want  to  remove  an  obstacle  from 
their  path,  and  how  could  Prince  Roderick, 
bred  in  the  traditions  of  the  despotic  Court 
of  Kronheim,  hesitate  to  gratify  his  feel- 
ings, whether  they  were  of  profligacy  or 
spite  ?  Lady  Springfield  had  twice  crossed 
him  ;  she  had  thwarted  his  marriage  and 
brought  disgrace  upon  him.  Was  it  in- 
credible that  he  should  have  vindictively 
determined  to  cast  her  from  him  for  ever 
by  covering  her  with  confusion  and  dis- 
honouring her  daughter  ? 

I  thought  of  this,  but  could  say  nothing, 
for  Lady  Springfield  went  on  raving, 
and  when  she  had  exhausted  herself  she 
screamed  to  me  again  to  leave  the  house. 
I  could  only  remark  as  I  opened  the  door — 

'  I  wish  you  had  allowed  me  to  speak, 
for  you  are  utterly  mistaken  about  me,  and 
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I  would  gladly  help  you.  If  to-morrow 
you  can  think  more  calmly,  send  to  my 
hotel  for  me  and  I  will  come.' 

'  Go  out ;  I  shall  never  want  to  see 
your  face  again,  unless  I  can  see  it  on  the 
gallows,'  was  her  hoarse,  maddened  answer, 
and  I  walked  out  of  the  house  an  utterly 
puzzled  man. 
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